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RESCUE FOR CARRIE 


r ARRIE NATION was loose again. The 
famed prohibitionist, who replaced the 
Indians as the terror of the Midwest 

during the early part of the century, took 

her familiar axe to. Topeka, Kansas, and 

went to work in the saloons hacking u 

bars and beer barrels. With'her brigade 

of woman followers she raided tavérm after 
tavern. 

Finally Topeka could take no more. Its 
ange gone, the city ordered her arrested 
or destroying private property. She was 
lodged in the county jail. She looked in 
vain for her followers to bail her out. None 
arrived. Finally after some hours, a rescuer 
showed up. The police sergeant was a bit 
reluctant to accept bond for Mrs. Nation 
but finally agreed when the anti-booze cru- 
sader gave her approval. When she emerged 
from behind bars, she offered her thanks to 
the one man in all Topeka who had not 
only the cash but the courage to get her out 
of jail. He was Nick Chiles, Negro publisher 
of the Topeka Plaindealer who just a decade 
before had arrived in Kansas from North 

Carolina with only five dollars in his pocket. 

Chiles later became associated with Mrs. 

Nation in the publication of her paper, The _ 

Smasher’s Mail. 
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AMERICA’S 10 BEST 


‘By Horace R. Cayton 


NYONE who travels much in 
the United States soon begins 
to realize that there are good 

and bad cities for Negroes. Curi- 
ously, the traveler with few connec- 
tions and friends learns this much 
faster. 

My experience is a case in point. 


As I was reared in the isolation of 
the Pacific Northwest, I had few 
friends in the East and Middle West 
and, hence, was not a part of the in- 
tricate and involved system of recip- 
rocal entertaining through which 
Negroes soften the impact of prej- 
udice on the Negro traveler. 

This system of entertaining visi- 
tors, and expecting to be entertained 
when a visitor, is of course not only 
a social ritual but a method of avoid- 
ing insults in restaurants, refusals in 
hotels, and discrimination in places 
of public entertainment. Not hav- 
ing such connections, I soon learned 
to size up a city with a quick look- 
see and a few questions directed to- 
ward persons who had specialized 
knowledge of the area. 

Here’s the way I found myself 
operating. Just before we pulled 
into a city which was new to me, I 
would ask the porter rather casually, 
“Is this a good town?”” He would 
generally answer “yes” or “no” and 
then drop his voice a little to give 
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me a few pertinent facts on what I 
should or should not expect; i.e., as 
a Negro. This information I quickly 
added to the general background of 
facts which I had gathered from 
friends before taking the trip. With 
this much knowledge I could then 
make such decisions as whether to 
try a downtown white hotel or re- 
treat immediately to the local Black 
Ghetto. 

My next source of information 
was the Red Cap. With him I was 
much more specific. I would get his 
judgment as to what downtown hotel 
to try, the name of a small, clean 
Negro hotel to use if refused, and, 
finally, the name and address of the 
local Baptist preacher so that I could 
throw myself on his mercy if noth- 
ing else worked out. 

From then on I was on my own. 
If the decision had been to stay 
downtown, my behavior had to have 
a certain amount of bravado which 
might pass for self-assurance, but at 
the same time I had to be alert to 
every cue which would help orient 
me to the etiquette of race relations 
which prevailed in that city. The 
attitude of the taxi driver when I 
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got into the cab—his reaction, or 
lack of reaction, when I asked to be 
driven to a first class hotel, the be- 
havior of the hotel clerk in assign- 
ing my room, the type and location 
of the room, and, finally, the service 
I was accorded in the dining room, 
all told me much about the temper 
of race relations in that locality. 
Having obtained some notion of 
the extent to which Negroes enjoyed 


civil liberties and acceptance in pub-. 


lic places, my next step as a social in- 
vestigator was to inspect the Negro 
community. There I would inter- 
view its leaders and observe its phys- 
ical appearance in an effort to test 
the more basic and important reasons 
why this was or was not a good town 
for Negroes. 

Any set of criteria for judging a 
city is, to an extent, arbitrary and re- 
flects the interests of the person who 
sets himself up as judge. Apart 
from these subjective elements, I 
can state in general that the cities I 
consider best for Negroes are those 
in which the majority of Negroes 
have an opportunity to live a fairly 
well-rounded life which approxi- 
mates that of the ordinary American 
citizen. 

Certainly the first question any 
person would ask is: What are the 
chances for making a living? What 
about chances for obtaining a job, 
establishing a professional practice 
or opening a business? There is a 
“job ceiling,” a level in industry and 
governmental service above which 
Negroes will not be hired, in every 
city. Here are a few hints on how to 
check this ceiling. What is the 
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highest rank Negro policemen hold? 
Are Negroes on the fire department, 
and if so, are they segregated into 
one fire company? Are Negroes 
hired in large numbers in the basic 
industries of the city or are they con- 
centrated in the service industries? 
Do Negro professional men have 
offices in downtown buildings and 
do they have white clients? What 
percentage of the businesses in the 


community are owned or operated by 


Negroes ? 

Living conditions constitute the 
second important criterion. All cities 
have some residential segregation but 
it is important to note its rigidity 
and method of enforcement. The 
answers to these questions will give 
you a quick fill-in on this picture. Is 
the Negro community overcrowded? 
Are restrictive covenants, simple 
agreements between realtors, or the 
threat of violence responsible for 
locking the black population in a 
ghetto? Where, in relation to the 
topograph of the city, is the Negro 
community located—behind the rail- 
road tracks, near swampy and low 
ground, away from the lake or river 
front? What is the physical appear- 
ance of the community, the homes, 
stores, streets, and alleys? 

Next to be taken into considera- 
tion in one’s judgment of cities are 
the educational and cultural advan- 
tages which they offer, and the ex- 
tent to which, and the conditions 
under which, Negroes may use them. 
Of prime importance, of course, 
would be an adequate, unsegregated 
public school system, and a univer- 
sity, preferably a good state or pri- 
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vately endowed institution with low 
tuition. Almost as important to 
many would be the presence of art 
galleries, libraries, theaters, and 
music halls. Ten years ago one was 
surprised to see a Negro at a sym- 
phony concert (unless Marian An- 
derson was a soloist), but now it is 
surprising not to see numbers of 
darker citizens. If these necessities 
of cultured living are denied the 
Negro, it certainly is not a good city 
for me. 

Freedom of speech, press, and as- 
sembly, religious freedom, the right 
to security against unreasonable 
search and seizure, against double 
jeopardy and excessive bail, against 
self-incrimination, the right to trial 
by jury before an impartial judge are 
things which many Negroes migrated 
from the South to obtain. They are 
basic necessities for a life without 
fear and with respect and dignity. 
But my conception of civil liberties 
also includes civil rights: the right of 
persons to accommodations in hotels, 


restaurants, common carriers, other- 


places of public accommodation and 
resorts, the right to employment, 
especially buttressed by a local or 
state Fair Employment Practices Act. 
If a city affords these rights and 
privileges to its Negro citizens, even 
with the disadvantage of color they 
can live a dignified, cultured, and 
well-rounded life. 

These are the standards by which 
to choose the ten best cities for Ne- 
gro citizens. Given the criteria, for 
obvious reasons I am ruling out all 
Southern and border towns. I have 
tried to pick cities which would have 
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the same relative attraction to Ne- 
groes of all economic classes. A 
small town might be good for the 
old settlers who have been there for 
years, but not for the migrant Negro 
from the South; a wealthy suburb 
might not object to a well-known 
Negro artist living there in semi- 
seclusion, but would object violently 
to anyone else; a wealthy community 
might welcome polite, discreet Ne- 
gro servants, but would be very an- 
tagonistic to a Negro doctor. All of 
these I have ruled out as they are 
good towns only for a special group 
or segment of Negroes. 

Place a pencil on a map of the 
United States and, starting with Bos- 
ton and New York on the East 
Coast, draw a line west through 
Chicago, northwest to Seattle, and 
due south to Los Angeles. All of 
the cities of my choice would fall 
along this imperfect triangle. Of 
the ten cities, four are located in the 
East, three in the Middle West, and 
three on the Pacific Coast. Every 
large city on the Pacific Coast is in- 
cluded except Portland, Oregon 
(which is still suffering from a hang- 
over caused by an early influx of pro- 
slavery settlers), and San Diego, 
California (which suffers from being 
too close to Texas). Only two states, 
New York and California, have two 
cities of my choice. 

Here, reading East to West, is the 
list: 

BOSTON 

On a scale running from Bad to 
Excellent, I would place Boston at 
the top of the list for its educational 
and cultural advantages and civil 
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liberties. There are remnants of the 
old Abolitionist zeal for obtaining 
full rights for Negroes which has 
made this so. The city deserves 
only a rating of Good for job op- 
portunities and chances for economic 
advancement. There are, however, 
as in most eastern cities, unusual 
cases where individuals have been 
able to pierce the job ceiling and ob- 
tain positions of great responsibility 


and prestige. Like most eastern and . 


older cities, it has horrible slums al- 
though there is not the strict segre- 
gation of the Negro middle and up- 
per classes. 


NEW YORK 

In the first place, as the song from 
On the Town states, “It's a hell of a 
town.” Both here and in the song, 
this is intended to be a compliment. 
In educational and cultural advan- 
tages, it rates an Excellent, in spite 
of some rather low standards in 
some of the elementary public 
schools in Harlem. Although there 
are frequent infringements of civil 
liberties (one of the most ironic 
being the arresting of light-skinned 
Negroes, who were thought to be 
white, for being up in Harlem late 
at night), a Negro not only has civil 
liberties, but a great degree of civil 
rights. The economic situation is just 
Good, except for the chosen few, and 
living conditions are from Bad to 
Fair, again except for the chosen few. 

PHILADELPHIA 

In this town if you have the 
money, you can hear a lot of good 
concerts, and it shouldn’t be too hard 
to get a fairly decent job. In spite of 


the near riot about putting Negroes 
on the street cars as platform men a 
few years ago, Philadelphia rates a 
Good as far as civil liberties are con- 
cerned, But don’t think that just be- 
cause they have the Liberty Bell there 
you can go into every restaurant—it's 
tightening up a bit lately. Living 
conditions, except for the Black 
Bourgeois, are pretty sordid. 


BUFFALO 


’ The last World War brought a 
great influx of Negroes into Buffalo 
to work in the steel mills. This mi- 
gration has continued, but even with 
the constantly growing population, 
Buffalo still is a good town. A job 
is not too hard to get and the Negro 
community is gradually being taken 
more and more into the social and 
political structure of the city. The 
civil liberties of Negroes are fairly 
well respected, and certainly anyone 
who wants an education can get ex- 
cellent training. Housing and living 
conditions are spotty. There are some 
nice neighborhoods and many per- 
fectly awful ones. If you are inter- 
ested in classical music, however, I 
would suggest that you live in Roch- 
ester. 
CLEVELAND 

As one leaves the East Coast, liv- 
ing conditions become markedly bet- 
ter. Cleveland has some slums but 
they can’t compare with those of 
New York and Philadelphia. Besides, 
within the past few years, Negroes 
have acquired homes in a section of 
the city which has beautiful parks and 
boulevards. Perhaps some of the 
finest Negro homes in the country 
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are located there. With its varied in- 
dustries, there is plenty of work, and 
a liberal labor movement and polit- 
ical party have seen that the Negro 
has gotten ahead. You can’t go to a 
symphony concert every night, but 
there is good music, a smattering of 
plays in the winter time, and an ex- 
cellent educational system. 


DETROIT 
Detroit is a wonderful town for 
automobiles. Negroes can buy them 
—wages aren't bad and even Negroes 
can make them. Neither manage- 
ment nor the liberal CIO United Au- 
tomobile Workers would attempt to 
put Negro workers out of that city’s 
basic industries. Negro neighbor- 
hoods vary from slums (not as bad 
as the East, however) to racially 
mixed middle class residential areas. 
Detroit has a history of violence from 
the Sweet case over Negro housing 
to the more recent race riot. It’s still 
dynamite, but, paradoxically, also a 

good town for Negroes. 


CHICAGO 

Chicago had a race riot in 1920 
and everyone expects it to have an- 
other one. However, Chicago, like 
England, somehow just muddles 
through. Living conditions for nine- 
ty per cent of the population are bad 
but the other ten per cent have rather 
fabulous private dwellings and apart- 
ments. It’s a good town for work or 
for business. Civil liberties are fair 
(not as good as Boston or New 
York) and the Negro voter throws 
his weight around a bit. Next to 
New York and perhaps Boston, it 
has the best educational and cultural 
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advantages in spite of its double and 
sometimes triple shift elementary 
schools in the Black Belt. 


SEATTLE 

Up until now Seattle has been a 
city without slums. Further, the 
sharp residential segregation which 
characterizes most Eastern and Mid- 
dlewestern cities is not present, al- 
though there is a movement in that 
direction. But if the Pacific Coast 
cities have, on the whole, better liy- 
ing conditions, there are fewer job 
opportunities or chances for eco- 
nomic advancement (i.e., except for 
Los Angeles which follows no set 
tule). The educational system from 
grammar school through the uni- 
versity is topflight, but if you like 
music—boogie or otherwise—you 
had better take along some phono- 
graph records. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

You may have to look around a 
while for a job in keeping with your 
training, but if you find one, and can 
find a house outside of “Little 
Tokyo,” which the Negroes took over 
from the Japanese during the war, 
you will find San Francisco (never 
Frisco) a wonderful, quaint, Euro- 
pean-like town. Most people prefer 
Los Angeles but that just shows their 
bad taste. The University of Cali- 
fornia is just across the Bay and the 
police will not bother you if you hap- 
pen to walk down the street with a 
very light complexioned colored girl. 


LOS ANGELES 
Los Angeles is overcrowded, tense, 
and tawdry. Everyone from the ship- 
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yard workers to the doctors made lots 
of money during the war. There is 
a bad slum section in its ‘Little 
Tokyo,” but most of the middle class 
and upper class Negroes, as well as a 
good number of just common folk, 
have purchased attractive private 
dwellings in nice, quiet neighbor- 
hoods. There are good public schools 
(the public schools of the Pacific 
Coast are the best in the country) 


and plenty of universities and' col-_ 


leges. Civil liberties are good, :i.e., 
by American standards, although a 


Negro is not always sure of securing 
his civil rights (Los Angeles is vying 
with Chicago in the hatter of writing 
and enforcing restrictive covenants 
—they even use them against Amer- 
ican Indians out there). 

But in spite of all this the people 
up and down Central Avenue seem 
very happy and boost just as hard 
for their city, and feel just as su- 
perior toward the East, as do the 
white Los Angelians. So it, too, I 
must conclude, is a good town for 
Negroes. 


Very Eager Beaver 


A COMPANY of the 40th Division was boarding an LCT in the 
dead of night off New Guinea for a very dangerous mission. The 
men were willing to go, but not overly eager. Therefore the per- 
sistent efforts of a coal-black native soldier to join the group got 
a lot of attention. This soldier, wearing only a sweat shirt and 
trunks, did everything he could to get aboard, but the captain 
turned him back every time. It wasn’t that the captain doubted his 
fighting abilities, for the natives were wonderful fighters, especially 
against the Japs. The captain was simply following instructions. 

Three times the captain carefully checked the ranks, and three 
times he found the native soldier hopefully present. The fourth 
time the captain was understandably irritated. He swore softly but 
expansively, telling the native soldier to get off the boat and stay off. 

Then a man in the ranks spoke up plaintively. “Aw, let him 
come along, captain,” this Yank urged. “After all, he’s the only 
volunteer we got.” 

Maj. Gen. Harcourt Hervey, Saturday Evening Post 
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They were friends while they 
couldn’t see but... . 


By William Chapman White 


N THE New York hospital where 
I was recently a patient a Negro 
named Jones sat, day after day, 
with his eyes tightly bandaged. The 
sight in one eye was completely 
gone; the retina in the other had be- 
come detached and he had undergone 
an Operation on it. That is delicate 
work, with uncertain results, and the 
doctors had told Jones that his 
chances of recovering any sight at 
all were at best about 50-50. Not 
until they finally removed the ban- 
dages, after three or four weeks, 
would the outcome be known. 

The nurses on such cases spend 
much of their time trying to reassure 
the patients and to keep up their 
hopes. But Jones, a quiet, well-man- 
nered man of 40, was cheerful from 
the beginning. “I have a job in a 
bookbindery and I’m going back to 
it,”” he said, stating it as a fact. ““May- 
be I won't get back full sight but I'll 
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Condensed from Reader's Digest 


be satisfied if I have enough to get 
along. 

“Of course, I wonder about the 
day when the bandages come off, but 
I'm not pushing myself up to that 
day and trying to live it. Living one 
day at a time is enough. Living to- 
day and also a day a few weeks from 
now means you have to live two days 
at once and that tires you.” 

About ten days before Jones's 
bandages were to be removed, an 
elderly man named Corquin was 
brought into one of the private 
rooms. His affliction was exactly like 
Jones’s. He worried and fretted con- 
stantly. Being well-to-do, he had 
three special nurses during the first 
few days. After a shift with him, 
each nurse was worn-out—and noth- 
ing is as worn-out as a worn-out 
nurse. 

Corquin talked of a country place 
he owned but complained that he 


never expected to see it again. He 
was glad he had no family, he said, 
because he would not want to bur- 
den them with his blindness. He; 
went on like that by the hour; noth- 
ing that anyone said could cheer him 
up. 
One day a young doctor on the 
ward suggested that it might be a 
good idea to let Jones talk with Cor- 
quin. “Maybe Corquin can pick up 


a little of Jones’s hopefulness,” he’ 


said. 

“But an ordeal like that might de- 
press Jones,” someone remarked. 

“You can’t depress a man like 
that!”” said the doctor. 

So one of the nurses told Jones 
about Corquin. “Perhaps your talk- 
ing to him might encourage him,” 
she said, “‘but it’s up to you.” 

Without hesitation Jones an- 
swered, “I'll be glad to do anything 
I can.” 

Then the nurse told Corquin, 
“There’s a man in the ward with the 
same trouble you have. Maybe you 
two could find something to talk 
about and pass the time.” 

“Bring him up,” Corquin said. 
“Maybe we can start learning Braille 
together.” Then he asked, ‘How 
much longer has he to go?” 

‘Four or five days.” 

“He's lucky—he’s_ that much 
nearer than I am to knowing the 
worst.” 

The nurse wheeled Jones to Cor- 
quin’s room and introduced them. 
In five minutes the two patients were 
chatting about their symptoms, ex- 
periences, doctors, and so on. 

They were left together for an 
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hour. When the nurse went to get 
Jones she found that Corquin was 
relaxed and interested. He was say- 
ing, “Your voice has a touch of the 
South in it, Mr. Jones.” 

“T've never been South,” Jones 
said, “but my father came from 
there.” 

“From Savannah, perhaps? There’s 
an old family of Joneses there.” 

Jones hesitated, then said, “I don’t 
know, but I do remember my father 
telling me about some of the beauti- 
ful homes he'd seen there.” 

“There are a lot of them,’’ Corquin 
mused. ‘The Gordon house, the 
Woodbridge house. I can remember 
several. They were indeed lovely.” 

As the nurse wheeled Jones back 
he asked, “How did I do? I tried to 
get him to remember the pleasant 
things he’d seen. That's what I used 
to do for myself.” 

The next morning, as soon as Cor- 
quin had breakfasted, he asked that 
Jones again be brought to his room. 
Thereafter the two men were to- 
gether for part of each morning and 
each afternoon, and from the room 
often came the sound of friendly 
laughter. 

The day before Jones’s bandages 
were to come off Corquin called a 
nurse. ‘I’m glad to have met Jones; 
I feel as if he were an old friend.” 
He seemed about to ask a question, 
then said, ‘““He has a very pleasant 
voice. What do the doctors say about 
him?” 

The nurse answered, ‘He has as 
good a chance as you have.” 

“T have a hunch he'll make it,” 
Corquin said thoughtfully. 
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The next day Jones was as calm 
and confident as he had always been. 
It was Corquin who was really ex- 
cited. When Jones came back to the 
ward from the dressing room, the 
bandages off, he was leaning on a 
nurse’s arm but he could see dimly 
where he was going. 

He asked to go to Corquin’s room. 
As he entered he said, “See, I told 
you so, Mr. Corquin.” 

Corquin reached out for Jones's 
hand and shook it. “After the first 
day I never doubted that you'd be 
all right.” He smiled broadly. “It'll 
be my turn in a couple of weeks. 
Maybe I'll make it, too!” 

Before leaving the hospital the 
next morning, Jones went to say 
good-bye to his friend. 

“Have you written down your ad- 


“Oh, nonsense,’ 
the tree inclined.” 
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dress for me?” Corquin asked. “I 
want to come around and see you 
when I get out of here.” He was not 
even conscious that he had said “see.” 

Jones took a slip of paper from his 
pocket. ‘Here it is, Mr. Corquin.” 
The nurse noticed, with surprise, 
that the paper was blank. Corquin 
put it on the table beside his bed. 

As Jones was going to the eleva- 
tor he said, ‘Could I ask a favor, 
Nurse? I'd rather leave things with 
Mr. Corquin the way they were. With 
both of us in darkness, everything 
was very pleasant. Please be sure that 
he does not get my address from any- 
one. You see, something happens to 
some people’s eyesight when they 
know you live in Harlem.” 


Copyright, Reader’s Digest 
(July, 1947) 


Never a Booker T. 


“THAT'S a fine youngster,” said the talkative old man to the 
young Negro mother, sitting opposite him on the train. “I hope you 
will bring him up to be an honest upright American. And maybe 
someday he will be a second Booker T. Washington.” 

“Yes,” smiled the proud mother, “but in this day and time I’m 
afraid it’s going to be a bit difficult, as—.” 
continued the man; “as the twig is bent so is 


“I know,” agreed the mother; “but this twig is bent on being 
a girl, and we are inclined to let it go at that.” 


Gladys Greene 
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CHURCH WARS 


By John H. Marion 


NCE AGAIN, as in the world 
O of 25 years ago, the voice of 

the hate-monger is loud in the 
Jand—but never think his siren song 
is being left to swell the breeze un- 
challenged! For the hate-mongers 
now are getting some first-class com- 
petition, and perhaps no brand of it 
is doing more to make their songs fall 
sour on the public ear than the rival 
concert now being put on by an 
aroused and vocal church. 

Not that churchmen have turned 
all our Christian bodies into one vast 
goodwill choir, for they haven't. A 
part of the church—too large a part 
—still solemnly goes on blessing the 
worst of our racial folkways as 
though these scarlet wrongs, bap- 


JOHN H. MARION is director of the 
Committee on Christian Relations of the 
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Virginia. 
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tized for years in the holy water of 
social respectability, had also been 
washed “whiter than snow” by the 
God of love himself. 

But this backward part of the 
church, though it still gives aid and 
comfort to the singers of the hymns 
of hate, is now far from being the 
dominant spiritual force on our social 
scene. Today among the more alert 
and better informed of our Christian 
leaders—South as well as North and 
white as well as Negro—one sees 
countless signs of a keener conscience 
about our racial sins and a real deter- 
mination to pit the strength of the 
church against them with courage 
and vigor. 

One heartening sign of this cru- 
sade for a more Christian democracy 
is plainly visible in what growing 
numbers of white churchmen are dar- 
ing to say. Not a week goes by but 
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Dixie churchmen join in battle for racial tolerance 
+\ 


brings mounting evidence of a new 
outspokenness on the part of both 
ministers and laymen alike. 

Take a look at the preachers. You 
know about brave young Joseph A. 
Rabun of Georgia because Rabun, in 
addition to giving out this Spring 
with some plain unvarnished words 
about race, happened to be the pastor 
of old Gene Talmadge himself. And 
that made him news! But what you 
may not know is that Rabun, even in 
Georgia, is by no means a lonely 
voice. Rabun’s fiery challenge to his 
fellow Baptists, ‘“We must fight race 
hatred with all our power,” has since 
been echoed time and again in vari- 
ous tones by scores of the clergy be- 
low the Potomac. 

Even the once  well-armored 
knights of the Klan have felt the im- 
pact. Just how well these cross- 
burning rabble-rousers will go on 
thriving, now that Georgia has re- 
voked their charter, it is somewhat 
hard to say. In bamboozling the 
gullible into imbibing heady swigs of 
its jug of bilge-water, the Klan for a 
while may go on doing a fairly good 
business underground. But if, as 
seems likely, its prestige and power 
have been dealt a crushing blow, one 
must hand a sizable share of the 
credit to certain courageous Dixie 
preachers. 

On a recent Brotherhood Sunday, 
for example, at least a dozen promi- 
nent pastors of Atlanta rebuked the 
Klan in scathing terms, and a short 
time later the Knoxville Ministers’ 
Association, also calling names and 
urging upon all Americans an unre- 
lenting struggle against the enemies 
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of democracy, took a firm public 
stand “‘against any effort by individ- 
uals or groups that seek to stir up 
class animosities and racial ill-will.” 
Such open attacks on specific targets, 
coming lately from dozens of Dixie 
communities, have undoubtedly 
wielded wide influence in under- 
cutting both the Columbians and the 
Klan. 

Active as they are, however, the 
clergy are by no means the only 
groups in the church who are mak- 
ing the notes of the Gospel sound 
forth ‘above the noise of race and 
clan.” Laymen too are boldly voic- 
ing words that seek to make brother- 
hood more than a lovely ideal. For 
example though his words may have 
packed a political appeal, Congress- 
man Charles LaFollette of Indiana 
was expressing a deep personal ¢on- 
viction when, speaking from the pul- 
pit of Washington Cathedral, he de- 
clared that we can never have any 
real brotherhood so long as ‘white 
Gentile Christians are ranked as 
‘first sons’ of God, Jews put some- 
where further down the list and, even 
lower, people whose skins are black.” 

Or take the recent pronouncement 
by the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service of the North Georgia Meth- 
odist conference. Urging that “full 
justice be given in all our courts to 
all citizens regardless of station in 
life, creed or color,” these women 
declared their intention of intensify- 
ing their “‘program against the crime 
of lynching” and then went on to 
condemn the state’s ‘‘white primary” 
bill for its direct violation of the con- 
stitutions of the United States and 


the United Nations and the principles 
of the Christian religion. 

And in the same vein Southern 
Presbyterians, mindful of the perils 
of Bilbo-venom and Talmadge-virus, 
by a recent action of their highest 
court not only condemned all groups 
and individuals who would deprive 
any American citizen of his civil 
rights—they also urged the Un- 
American Activities Committee, of 
Congress, long blind to anything but 
the menace of Communism, to get 
busy about exposing our home-grown 
groups whose beliefs and methods 
are plainly “Heil Hitler!” in tone. 

Just how far, of course, such pro- 
nouncements go in the creation of 
practical justice is a question often 
debated. Yet there can be little 
doubt that Governor Thompson's 
veto of Georgia’s white primary bill 
was a deed done partly in response 
to a barrage of Christian words; and 
even in unofficial quarters the power 
of such words cannot fairly be 
laughed away. If only our more en- 
lightened churchmen would always 
dare to give vent to the voice of con- 
science in their own communities, 
it is safe to say that even the fascist 
fury of old Judge Lynch might soon 
be stilled. 

But not only are churchmen nowa- 
days much less tongue-tied than they 
formerly were in the face of the 
hate-mongers; they are far less mus- 
cle-bound as well. As “movers and 
shakers” in a wide variety of com- 
munity activities they are joining 
deeds to words. 

Where too many goodwill move- 
ments of the church once died in in- 
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fancy from an overdose of talk and 
discussion, many such groups are 
now keeping lustily alive by activi- 
ties aimed directly at overcoming 
particular manifestations of injustice 
and ill-will. The picked enemy of 
the Civil Rights Council of Miami, 
for instance, happens to be the Ku 
Klux Klan. Yet this vital group, 
which unites Protestants, Jews and 
Roman Catholics under the aggres- 


- sive direction of Rev. Joseph Barth 


of the First Unitarian church, offers 
a good example of what similar 
groups are doing all over the coun- 
try. North, south, east and west, 
ministers, priests, rabbis and laymen 
are stepping out more fearlessly than 
ever in the formation of civic and 
interracial councils which, while often 
active in study and fact-finding, are 
not content to strike at hate by 
preachments or resolutions alone. 
Aware as perhaps never before of 
the church’s commission to be the 
leaven of a pagan world, these mili- 
tant churchmen appear determined 
to make religion on this crucial front 
not only a spur to conscience but a 
molder of community customs. By 
careful and faithful organization they 
are getting people’s Christian feel- 
ings, hitherto lying around loose and 
undirected, into harness. They are 
enlisting teachers, editors and other 
molders of public opinion in the 
furtherance of practical ventures in 
brotherhood. They are defending 
the civil liberties of minority groups 
and the right of all to vote. They are 
not only reminding business men of 
the needs and feelings of their Negro 
workers; they are also getting many 
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employers of Negroes to make ‘fair 
employment practices” more than a 
tag on a federal committee. 

Consider, as samples, a few recent 
happenings. When Negroes in Rich- 
mond’s Westwood community last 
Spring were about to be evicted from 
their homes (at the behest of race- 
proud neighbors) and their section 
turned into a park, it was the Race 
Relations department of the Virginia 
Council of Churches that led the fight 
to block the plan; and by the time 
the smoke had blown away the city 
council, bombarded by scores of let- 
ters and editorials, had voted not 
only to leave Westwood unmolested 
but to put in sewers and water mains 
besides ! 

When violent demonstrations last 
year threatened to keep Negroes out 
of the “Airport Homes” of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, over a thou- 
sand pastors in the city’s Church Fed- 
eration condemned the outbreaks on 
the following Sunday and later issued 
a formal statement praising Mayor 
Kelly for supporting the housing au- 
thority’s interracial stand. 

And when the Maryland senate 
this spring passed a bill designed to 
outlaw Jim Crow on public carriers, 
Protestant, Jewish and Roman Cath- 
olic leaders made a vigorous joint 
appeal to the House of Delegates for 
similar action og, the ground that 
present Maryland laws ‘‘degrade and 
destroy human personality by segre- 
gating man from man” for no reason 
except the color of his skin. 

Of all the church’s tactics in fight- 
ing intolerance, however, there is one 
that shows particular promise be- 
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cause it strikes more deeply than 
some at the spiritual roots of the 
problem. That is the growing move- 
ment to bring about more elbow- 
rubbing, more genuine fellowship in 
worship and service, among whites 
and Negroes in the church itself. 

It seems at long last to be dawn- 
ing on the Christian mind of Amer- 
ica that much of our racial antagon- 
ism in the nation at large, far from 
being due to pagan pride or prej- 
udice, is rather a bitter fruit that 
stems at bottom from the racial snob- 
bishness of our segregated churches. 
Experience and common sense, of 
course, have always joined to say that 
friendly feelings can never grow up 
between peoples unless they have a 
chance to know and understand each 
other; but in the face of that warn- 
ing most of our churches have long 
been all too deaf. Indeed so far as 
whites and Negroes are concerned it 
would hardly be unfair to say that 
few things have done more to block 
and stifle the understanding that 
makes for goodwill than the virtual 
baptizing of Gentleman Jim Crow by 
the white churches of our democracy. 

But here's the hopeful thing: of 
this piece of hypocrisy many honest 
churchmen are now _ thoroughly 
ashamed. The church, they are see- 
ing, cannot glorify brotherhood in 
theory while in practice denying it— 
not sincerely, anyway. And the sheer 
bad grace of Jim Crow wearing ‘a 
pulpit robe or piously praying in the 
pew is not all that bothers them. 
There’s also the impact of the 
church’s example on the world. “If 
Zeus does it, why should not 1?”— 
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with that question many a youth in 
ancient Greece, told of the misdeeds 
of the gods on Olympus, cynically 
justified his own bad conduct; and 
the church by its attitudes and cus- 
toms, apparently, can never escape 
raising in many minds a similar ques- 
tion that leads to even worse results. 
For of whatever sin the church is 
guilty, the world, its eyes on the 
church, tends in that same evil way 
to go the church one better. Let the 
church in its racial discriminations 
be ever so refined, the fact remains 
that when these are copied by the 
world outside they are usually prac- 
ticed with a brutality and coldness 
that makes them anything but refined. 
And this sharp hard truth, stabbing 
away at their conscience, is causing 
more and more churchmen to say in 
effect, “Whatever happens on the 
outside, segregation inside the church 
must go.” 

Nor is the vow being made mere- 
ly on Christian knees in private— 
the big news is that many are carry- 
ing it out in the actual revamping of 
their customs, habits and church ma- 
chinery. Though Roman Catholics, 
as the bolder pioneers in this field, 
are now in the lead, Protestants in 
many areas appear determined to be 
outstripped no longer by their Chris- 
tian rivals. 

Here’s the Pennsylvania Baptist 
Convention, for example, inviting 
Negro Baptist churches all over the 
state to “full membership and fel- 
lowship” in its various associations. 

Here’s the International Walther 
League, composed of over 3000 Luth- 
eran societies, admitting to member- 


ship the Walther League of the Mt. 
Zion church in New York, one of 
the largest Negro Lutheran congre- 
gations in the city. 

Here’s the Philadelphia presbytery 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
deploring its own ‘wide breaches of 
fellowship,” urging its churches to 
combat the “tragic effects of des- 
crimination” by admitting all persons 
to membership regardless of color. 

.Here’s a young Presbyterian 
preacher in the South, Kenneth Fore- 
man, Jr., breaking tradition by being 
ordained in a white church with a 
Negro minister preaching the ser- 
mon. Here’s the American Friends 
Service Committee for the first time 
in history appointing a Negro, G. 
James Fleming, to its executive staff. 

Even more significantly, here’s the 
General Council of the Congrega- 
tional churches, repenting of the 
“sin of caste’ and determined to 
“promote with uncompromising 
word and purpose the integration in 
our Christian churches and our 
democratic society of all persons of 
whatever race, color or ancestry on ~ 
the basis of equality and mutual re- 
spect in an inclusive fellowship,” 
setting up a Department of Church 
and Race to make the abolition of 
segregation its main job during the 
next two years. 

And here's thg Chicago Fellow- 
ship of All Christians, symbol of a 
growing movement that is taking 
hold in cities like Philadelphia, De- 
troit, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
bringing together each month hun- 
dreds of Christians of all colors for 
interracial worship service that may 
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well foreshadow the emergence of 
more interracial congregations like 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes’ Com- 
munity Church in New York. 

All this doesn’t mean, to be sure, 
that the wall of separation between 
whites and Negroes is about to come 
crashing down. The wall is still 
wide and high, and is apt to remain 
so for years to come. But all this 
churchly concern over segregation— 
all this marching and trumpeting 
around Jericho—is nevertheless tre- 
mendously hopeful tidings. It sug- 
gests that the Federal Council of 
Churches, in last year renouncing the 
pattern of segregation in race rela- 
tions as “unnecessary and undesir- 
able and a violation of the Gospel of 
love,” was unmistakably, voicing the 
sentiment of a vast and growing 
body of its 25 million Protestant 
members. It means that a host of 


white Americans, tired at this point 
of paying lip service to Christian 
brotherhood, are beginning to be 
Christian brothers. It means that the 
American Church, often so beauti- 
fully vocal about “peace on earth” 
and ‘goodwill to men,” is on the 
way at last *to getting its racial 
policy in line with its Christmas 
songs. 

A lot more will have to be done, 
of course, before the hate-mongers 
are licked. Nobody can doubt that. 
Yet the church’s goodwill music, now 
so loudly pealing out from the lips 
and lives of a swelling chorus, clear- 
ly foretells a happier day when the 
hymns of hate will be subdued if 
not completely silenced. And it’s a 
development for which Uncle Sam, 
unready as he yet may be to bow 
before the God of love, can thank his 
lucky stars. 


Day Of Triumph 


agent was delighted. 


landlord. ... 
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A GREENWICH VILLAGE real estate agent had been indignant 
for some time because two Negro families were living in one of 
the houses he serviced. When the house changed landlords, the 


Now was his chance to get rid of the two families. He imme- 
diately sent a letter to the new owner assuring him he would do 
everything in his power to oust the Negroes living on his property. 
The next day the tenants received a telegram. 

The telegram assured them that they could stay where they were 
and was signed by Dr. Alain Locke, the distinguished Negro philos- 
opher, Professor of Philosophy at Howard University—the new 


Barnard Rubin, Daily Worker 
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140—JADIE GREENWAY by 1. S. YouNnG (Crown $2.75). From the type- 
writer of a New York teacher has come a grim portrait of juvenile delinquency 
in the raw. Although sometimes much. yverdrawn, the picture of young 
Jadie Greenway remains genuine throughout. Author Young's story of this 
schoolgirl whose home life drove her to prostitution and crime is never first- 
rate fiction but a worthy first effort. 


141— YOU'RE THE BOSS by Epwarp J. FLYNN (Viking $3). Bronx polit- 
ical boss Flynn, who has been both high and low in national affairs, -has 
written an entertaining and revealing autobiographical account of his years as 
a Democrat. Although somewhat dry and diary-like in spots, his defense of 
bosses, who he insists can be both good and bad, is effective writing. 


142——DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE IN THE CARIBBEAN by Paut BLANSHARD . 
(Macmillan $5). The long need for an accurate, up-to-date source book on 
the Caribbean is filled with this splendid volume on the West Indies islands. 
Written with an intelligent, anti-imperialist view by a former associate editor 
of the Nation, the book makes swell reading as well as furnishes a really 
comprehensive coverage of the islands. 


143—LONELY CRUSADE by Crester Himes (Knopf $3). In his second 
novel, humorless, bitter Chester Himes has again dipped his pen into gall 
and turned out a sometime-sensational, sometime-nauseating story of a 
Negro union organizer during the war. Still somewhat unpolished -and naive 
as a writer, Himes occasionally is brilliant in his realism but too inconsistent 
for any real impact. His obvious color psychosis distorts his thinking, leads 
him into red-baiting and anti-Semitism as rabid as any indulged in by Rankin. 


144—PAUL DUNBAR AND HIS SONG by Vircinia CUNNINGHAM . (Dodd, 
Mead $2.75). A long-needed readable biography of the noted Negro poet has 
been turned out as a juvenile for anyone ‘from high school up.” It is a 
colorful, entrancing story that Miss Cunningham tells of the early life of 
Dunbar and his phenomenal success as a creative writer. While taking some 
liberties in her prose to dramatize the chronicle, for the most part the story 
is authentic as well as exciting. 


145—MY FATHER’S HOUSE by Meyer LevIN (Viking $2.50). This novel 
of modern Palestine by a well-known Chicago author tells a moving, heart- 
rending story that is taken right out of the headlines of yesterday's newspaper. 
It is the account of a Jewish lad’s hunt for family survivors in the Holy land, 
of the refugee ships that make news regularly, of the life of Jews in the land 
of their fathers. 
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135—THE HARDER THEY FALL by Bupp SHULBERG (Random House $2.75). 
A knockout wallop is directed against the pugilistic industry in this entertain- 
ing expose of what makes boxing run. It is the story of a Carnera-like fighter 
who gets a big buildup for a terrific flop that leaves him penniless but his 
managers with a nice roll of greenbacks. The few sympathetic characters 
in the book are virtually all Negro. 


136-—HOUSE DIVIDED by Ben Ames WiLLIAMs (Houghton Mifflin $5). 
Popular novelist Ben Ames Williams (Leave Her To Heaven) has undertaken 
to write a truly epic novel on the Civil War following the story of a genera- 
tion not on the battlefield but at home as civilians. The 1500-page result is 
an overlong, sometimes dreary book that nevertheless does capture some of 
the spirit and mood of the times. With patience, it can be good reading. 


137-——-THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RUMOR by Gordon W. ALLPorT AND LEO 
PostMAN (Holt $3.50). Two Harvard professors have done a splendid study 
of what makes a rumor tick. Playing a grownup version of the youthful 
game of “Observation,” they have put a variety of rumors under the micro- 
scope and discovered how they start, what motivates them and how they wind 
up. Especially valuable are some of their experiments with racial rumors. 


138—BLESSED IS THE MATCH by Marie SyrKIN (Knopf $3.50). Rarely 
has a more dramatic, more exciting story of the upward battle of a minority 
for freedom been written than this chronicle of how the Jews fought oppres- 
sion during the war and after in half a dozen countries. Particularly timely 
are the excellent chapters on the Jewish underground in Palestine. Negroes 
should read this book to learn more about their brothers in the struggle 
against race discrimination. 


139—_—JHE BRIGHT PROMISE by RicHARD SHERMAN (Little, Brown $2.75). 
Memories of a decade back will be freshened by this love story set in the 30's 
and capturing all the feeling and tempo of the Roosevelt era that began when 
Ametica was hard hit by the bank closings of 1933. This is the kind of a book 
that brings back events of past years with startling proximity. Sherman 
weaves them cleverly around a woman's adventures in those years. 
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NEGRO minister was suddenly ‘awakened in the dead 
of, night to discover that there was a burglar in his 
room. 
“You're a dead preacher if you make a peep,” threatened 
the thug. “I’m lookin’ fer your money.” 
“Oh, come now,’’ explained the minister, “I'll tell you 
what. I'll turn on the light and we both will search.” 
Gladys Greene 


* 


HE YOUNG Negro members of the family had been taught to be punctilious in 
contributing to the collection at church. One Sunday morning, when the boxes 
were being passed, Jimmie, aged seven, ran his eye over those in the pew, and 
noticed that a white visitor to the church had no coin in her hand. “Where is your 
money?” he whispered. In jest, the woman replied, “Oh, I haven't any.” 
“Here take mine,” directed Jimmie. ‘That'll pay for you. I'll get under the 
seat.” And he did. 
Norma Johnson 
* 
PASTOR received a call from a larger church, a better and more remunerative 
pastorate. He replied that he would prayerfully consider the matter and give his 
decision in a few days. A short time later the pastor’s small son was asked if his 
father had decided to accept the offer. 
“I don’t know,” he replied. “Papa is still praying, but mama has our things nearly 
all packed.” 


John S. Edmonston, Coronet 


A SMALL CHURCH in Arkansas was having difficulty in meeting its expenses. At 

an evening service the minister was reading from the Book of Job: “Yea, the light 
of the wicked shall be put out,’ when suddenly the church was plunged into total 
darkness. 

With very little hesitation, the minister continued, ‘Brethren, in view of this un- . 
expected fulfillment of the prophecy, we will all spend a few minutes in silent prayer 
for the electric company.” 

Gladys Greene 
« 
Beng —— had come to call and was holding the small boy of the house on 
is lap. 

“So you can count, eh?” he said to the youngster. “Well, let’s hear you.” 

The lad met the request with alacrity: “One, two, ‘three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, jack, queen, king.” 

Philip Beaton, Coronet 
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United Nations try a unique experiment 
in mass education in the black republic 


LEARNS THE 3 R’S 


By Russ Symontowne 


N ALL the world there is no 
I country like Haiti. When the 

United Nations sent its teams of 
teachers, doctors and 
other experts into rural 
Haiti this Summer, they 
found 4,000,000-odd 
inhabitants living in a 
strange and complicated 
primitive civilization all 
their own. 

Haiti is barely four 
hours by air from 
Miami. It occupies the 
Western third of the 
Island of Hispaniola, 
or "Little Spain,” as 
Columbus named it 
when he discovered it 
Dec. 6, 1492. Its teem- 
ing millions are packed 
into an area a little 
smaller than that of 
Maryland, making 
Haiti one of the most 
densely populated 
countries in the world. 

But, although Haiti lies almost in 
the shadow of the most progressive 
country in the world and was for 19 
years ruled by the United States 
Marines, it remains an almost un- 
known country whose peoples and 
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Condensed from New York News 


customs are shrouded in mystery. 

Before they went to work, the 
teams of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cul- 
tural Organization had 
to learn at least a little 
of the bloody and dra- 
matic history of Haiti. 

A million Carib In- 
dians inhabited the 
island, which they 
called Haiti, or “High 
Ground,” when Colum- 
bus landed. Within 15 
years the Spaniards had 
slaughtered all but a 
handful. 

The Spaniards 
brought shiploads of 
African slaves and 
when the island passed 
to the French they con- 
tinued the importation. 
By the end of the 16th 
century Haiti was the 
richest colony in the 
world, sending vast 
amounts of sugar, coffee, rum, 
cotton, dye woods and spices to 
Europe. 

The slaves revolted and whipped 
the forces of Napoleon to a standstill 
in 1791, but it was not until 1818, 
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after years of bloodshed, that the re- 
public which has lasted to this day 
was formed. 

The importance of these events to 
UNESCO lies in several directions. 

First—and of major importance— 
the revolutionary leaders gave the 
rich plantation lands to their soldiers 
and the descendants of these soldiers 
have clung to this land ever since. 
Nowhere in Latin America and not 


even in the United States is ‘there 


such widespread land ownership as 
in Haiti. Unlike the inhabitants of 
other tropical American countries, 
the Haitian peasant is not a peon or a 
share-cropper employed by others. He 
is a land owner; literally, a small cap- 
italist. This is the first important 
difference between Haiti and other 
countries. 

Second—and of almost equal im- 
portance—his revolutionary history 
endowed the Haitian peasant with a 
sense of independence and of free- 
dom which makes him stand out in 
sharp contrast to peoples with a long 
history of serfdom. 

In Haiti every man is ‘Monsieur. ’ 
You do not call a waiter or taxi 
driver or farmhand “Chico,” or 
“Boy,” as you do in Cuba or Puerto 
Rico, for example, or “Mac’’ as in 
New York. 

“Bon jour, M’sieu’,” says the peas- 
ant plodding along the road when he 
passes you. He touches his straw hat 
and smiles. 

If you have good manners you re- 
ply in the same words, smile and 
touch your hat. Equals have met and 
passed the time of day. 

In the cities men and women are 
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employed at day wages. And in some 
instances they are so employed in 
the country. But that is not the cus- 
tom and foreigners wise in the ways 
of Haiti do not hire by the day. In- 
stead they make contracts. 

A man building a house may let a 
separate contract for each of its four 
walls and another to the thatchers. 
The wall contractors may, and usu- 
ally do, let sub-contracts to those who 


will make the windows and fit them. 


‘This method of work suits the 
Haitian. It allows him to go at his 
own pace, to get his brother-in-law 
and perhaps his wife and children to 
help him. He is a rugged individual- 
ist and the contract plan well suits 
rugged individualism. 

Port-au-Prince, the capital, is a 
cosmopolitan city of 100,000 persons. 
The country’s dozen-odd other cities, 
all quite small, are little duplicates 
of Port-au-Prince. In these commun- 
ities the influence of France is strong. 

Haiti's ruling class is made up of 
not more than 5,000 persons, all 
highly educated, speaking flawless 
French and often excellent English. 
In normal times they visit France 
often and sometimes the United 
States. They acknowledge France as 
their cultural mother, have little lik- 
ing for their Spanish neighbors and 
have a very real friendship for the 
United States, something uncommon 
among Latin Americans. 

But these people, most of whom 
live in or near Port-au-Prince, are 
less representative of the people of 
Haiti as a whole than is the New 
Yorker of the United States as a 
whole. And they are the first to ad- 
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mit it. Most of the educated men 
and women in Port-au-Prince have 
never been more than 15 miles from 
the city into the country, know little 
about it and have little contact with 
rural peasants. 

The Marbial region of Haiti was 
selected for the UNESCO experi- 
ment. 

There are 35,000 to 50,000 people 
in the 26-square-mile Marbial area. 
Perhaps 10,000 of these live in 
Jacmel; the rest are scattered through- 
out the hills and valleys. They are 
not in towns but live in little groups 
of five or six or a dozen ‘‘kays,”’ each 
with a garden patch, a few banana 
trees, a breadfruit tree and perhaps a 
few other fruit trees. Other parts of 
Haiti raise a great deal of rice, one 
of the country’s staple foods, but here 
there are bean fields. 

The Haitians are great merchants 
and great travelers and visitors are 
struck with the traffic on the roads 
leading into Jacmel. Every morning 
they see hundreds of peasants, slip- 
ping along on silent, bare feet into 
the town with great baskets on their 
heads. Most of these tfavelers are 
women, ‘‘marchands,” or market 
women, for women transact most of 
the peasant business on Haiti. 

The loads they carry range from 
charcoal and firewood and milk in 
big tin cans to bananas, corn, straw 
hats, native built chairs and tables 
and dried, ground manioc root—an- 
other staple tropical food the world 
around, 

A stock story told tourists in Haiti 
concerns the low value of the mer- 
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chandise some of these women carry 
distances as great as 35 miles, the 
point of the story being that the 
women are both poverty-stricken and 
stupid to carry goods so far. 

This story is typical of the misin- 
formation one can readily gain about 
Haiti. It is quite true that a march- 
and will carry goods worth less than 
one gourde (20 cents in U. S. 
money) as far as 35 miles to market 
and that it will take her two days to 
reach the market. It is also true that 
she will refuse to sell her goods be- 
fore she reaches her destination. 

But she is not stupid and it is not 
poverty which drives her to travel. 
Going to market is both a recreation 
and a necessity in Haiti as newspaper 
reading and radio listening are rec- 
reations and necessities in the United 
States. 

In the market place the peasants 
exchange information. Here all the 
news of Haiti is broadcast to be car- 
ried into every part of the country 
with amazing rapidity. An impor- 
tant piece of news can spread from 
Port-au-Prince to the most distant 
Haitian valley in three days, for the 
peasants, through their markets, make 
up an efficient broadcasting network. 

Some of the news is mere gossip; 
much of it concerns the price of food- 
stuffs and other commodities. An- 
thropologists say that this habit of 
constant travel was carried to Haiti 
from Africa. If this is true, then, ex- 
cept in their voodoo superstitions, it 
is one of the few places in Haitian 
peasant life where the mark of Africa 
is to be found. 

All Haiti, from the newly-elected 
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liberal President Dumarsais Estime 
and Secretary of State for Education 
Emile St.-Lot to the peasants them- 
selves on their little farms, gave 
UNESCO an enthusiastic welcome. 
President Estime said he regretted 
that it had been possible for 
UNESCO to choose Haiti, along 
with China and Africa, as so illiter- 
ate as to require an experiment in 
education. He said that this should 
not be the case, since for 19 years, 


ending in 1934, Haiti had been oc- 


cupied by the U. S. Marines. 

Leon Beaulieu, prefect of the 
Arrondissement of Jacmel, is a man 
who takes a deep interest in educa- 
tion. 

“The word that our district has 
been selected by UNESCO has spread 
far and wide,” he said. ‘‘Our peas- 
ants are greatly excited about having 
a chance to learn.” 

From the Rev. H. Ormonde Mc- 
Connell, for many years a missionary 
of the English Methodist Church, 
and from the director of the Bureau 
of Education for Adults, Arthur 
Bonhomme, it was possible to learn 
why Marbial’s peasants are so ex- 
cited. 

“This district has had a fair taste 
of what education means,” said Mc- 
Connell. ‘In 1940 a few of us un- 
dertook to make Creole, the language 
of the peasant, into a written tongue. 
We were quite successful in devising 
a plan of phonetic spelling and later 
we had the help of Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach, who, beginning in the 
Philippines, has a wide experience in 
combating illiteracy among primitive 
peoples.” 
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McConnell went on to explain 
how Laubach had made a trip to 
Haiti and had drafted a phonetic 
chart and of how since 1943 the Gov. 
ernment has encouraged the educa- 
tion of adult peasants in Creole al- 
though previously it had insisted 
upon education only in French, the 
official language. There are no real 
literacy statistics in Haiti but it is 
doubtful whether more than five in 
100 can read or write any language. 

Creole is a language, not a dialect. 
It is made up of African words and 
a large number of old words from 
Normandy and Picardy, long since 
obsolete in French. Curiously, al- 
though it sounds like French, Mc- 
Cennell said its “idea forms’ were 
English and that it was easier to 
translate English into Creole than to 
translate French. 

With a vast amount of work, Mc- 
Connell started Creole classes with 
volunteer teachers and managed to 
get a few simple text books and the 
Gospel according to Luke translated 
into Creole. Marbial was one of the 
districts where the notion of learning 
to read and write Creole took on fast- 
est. 

“The peasants found it paid in 
better living to know how to read 
and write,’ said McConnell, “but 
more important even than that is the 
almost miraculous change which 
learning makes in a man’s personal- 
ity, in his character.” 

With School Inspector Lamy 
Camille we drove through the coun- 
tryside outside Jacmel. Here and 
there they pointed out the ‘adult 
teaching centers’’ where, after work, 
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in peasants seek to master their written month). Once he could read and 

to tongue. write he was permitted to wait upon 

ic Some centers were peasant homes, customers and to keep the baker's 

V- others were in market places or in simple books. Now he earns 100 

a- little schools. All told there are some —_gourdes. For him education paid. 

|. 60 to 80 such centers in Marbial “It pays all men,” he explained 

2d = more 2,000 simply. man is not a man but an 

he 1 of animal until he can read and write. 
al antas Seraphim, <7, This is the difference between men 
is Camille’s, learned to read and write : 

; . and animals. I am proud that I am 

in in 47 days. Glibly he read to us > 

; educated. I wish all men were edu- 

from one of McConnell’s books. ‘er h b 

t. Seraphim was employed in a bak- par ope 

id ery, sweeping out and doing odd soon.” 

m jobs, earning 25 gourdes ($5 a 
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t- Tacties and Strategy in Education 

VIRGINIA RANDOLPH, noted 73-year-old Negro educator, ar- 
in rived one morning at school to be greeted by the buzzing of her 

d pupils telling of the arrival of a certain mother who had a reputa- 
tion for whipping all the teachers—and all the teachers before her 

ut had been men. 

ne “She was standing on the porch with a stick in her hand shout- 

ch ing, ‘I want to see you.’ 

J. “So,” relates Virginia Randolph, “I asked her if she wouldn’t 
wait until after we had our devotional. Then I went into a sermon 
on do unto others . . . I made a talk telling the children she was 

ny the first mother to visit the school and how delighted we were to 

n- have her and I asked her if she wouldn’t make a speech. Tears 

id came into her eyes and she said she came for one thing, but found 

It another. From then on she was one of my best friends and remained 

k so until she died.” 

’ Semmes McCormick, Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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THE BURNING CROSS (Screen Guild). It took a lot of courage for a Holly- 
wood studio to film this long-needed movie exposing the aims and methods of 
the Ku Klux Klan. Although produced on a limited budget and without 
any stars, the picture turns out to be a hard-hitting, competent work that 
should be seen by every American. Joel’ Flyellen, who played in The Negro 
Sailor, does nicely as a Negro vet who is attacked by the KKK. 


VARIETY GIRL (Paramount). Just about every top star on the Paramount lot 
has been thrown into this musical that is short on story but tops in song and 
dance entertainment. Pearl Bailey in her first movie appearance cops high 
honors with her rendition of the ever-popular Tired. Some of the antics 
of the Paramount stars are a bit forced and out of character but the newcomers 
in the movie make up for these lapses. 


DOWN TO EARTH (Columbia). Despite a terrific cast topped by Rita Hay- 
worth and Larry Parks, Down To Earth never quite gets down to earth as a 

musical. Playing around with the somewhat-battered Here Comes Mr. Jordan 

theme, the movie never makes the grade as a fantasy and doesn’t click as a 

comedy. What virtues there are come in the songs and dances of Rita. 


SONG OF LOVE (MGM). A beautiful movie has been produced from the 
life stories of Robert Schumann and Johannes Brahms with a terrific score of 
classical music played mostly by Artur Rubinstein. Played to the hilt by 
Katherine Hepburn, Paul Henreid and Robert Walker, the story turns out to 
be just as entertaining as the splendid music. Put this on your must list. 


SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY (RKO). Danny Kaye is at his best in this 
takeoff on a famous James Thurber piece but expanding a four-page short 
story to a 108-minute movie proves a tough, sometimes virtually hopeless job. 
The plot runs a bit thin in spots. Kaye is best in the two chances he gets 
to do some of his wife's stylized song specialties, “Symphony For Unstrung 
Tongue” and “Anatole Of Paris.” 


ROMANCE OF ROSY RIDGE (MGM). This excellent story of post-Civil War 
days ‘gives Van Johnson his best screen role to date and takes him out of 
the bobby sox class. He is cast in a serious role as an ex-soldier who eases 
the intolerance that springs up in a small Missouri town in the wake of 
the war's end. There are excellent songs by Earl Robinson to give the 


picture an authentic ring. 
CAUTION STOP 
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HORROR 
MAN 


ORIS KAR. 

LOFF would. 

n't scare a baby 
—off the screen. The 
face that flashes men- 
acingly across cellu- 
loid is kind and mild in “real life.” 
Behind rimless glasses, Karloff is dis- 
tinguished, gentle. Grey-haired and 
dark-skinned, he is darker than many 
a Negro and knows a great deal 
about U. S. racial discrimination al- 
though he is an Englishman. 

Half in joke and half in anger, the 
horror actor murmured about preju- 
dice as he felt it, ‘I suffer from it. 
I've lost good parts in many pictures 
because studios have me specialized 
in their minds. They won’t hear of 
me for anything but ‘fear’ roles. Yet 
I played stock parts of every con- 
ceivable kind for years all over the 
Middle West. 

“Of course, that’s not comparable, 
but it’s still nonsense. Prejudice of 
any kind—whether directed against 
the Negro or the Russian or the 
Englishman—is stupid.” 


Frankenstein’s creator interrupted _ 


himself, ‘‘I must say that I am a guest 
in this country and therefore cannot 
criticize my host. You understand I 
am a British citizen enjoying the hos- 
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VERSUS 
HATE 


By Robert Ellis 


pitality of America.” 

He continued soft- 
ly, “I never was ex- 
posed to anti-Negro 
feeling in my own 
life. The Negro peo- 
ple were never mentioned in Eng- 
land where I was born. And I don’t 
remember meeting any Negroes in 
Canada during the early 1900's. In 
the States my own personal contacts 
with Negroes have been of the finest. 

“To give you a few examples, one 
of my fellow board members on the 
Screen Actors Guild is Miss Louise 
Beavers. I can only say that she is a 
splendid union member whom I 
deeply respect. When it comes to 
stupid prejudice, we don’t conform 
to parts of this country—there is 
none in the meeting room of our 
guild. 

“When I did Arsenic And Old 
Lace in New York and on the road 
in 1940, I had what we call a dresser, 
a man whose job was to assist me in 
makeup and costume changes. He 
was a Negro, Gladstone Roach. His 
relations with me and with every- 
one else in the cast were of the 
friendliest. When we had a party 
backstage, he was there as well as the 
rest of us.” 
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Karloff paused, “I’m not going to 
be naive enough to say that I don’t 
know Negroes aren’t allowed into 
certain restaurants but that is a con- 
dition beyond my control. It’s just 
that in my own life—there is no anti- 
Negro feeling whatsoever. 

“The best way to show you what 
I mean is to tell you the remark of 
the 14-year-old daughter of a writer 
friend of mine. She was asked, 
‘Would you, if you were fully in love 
with a Negro, would you marry him?’ 
The girl replied, ‘No I wouldn’t— 
for the simple reason that, things 
being as they are, I would not be able 
to be happy and neither would he. 
But I wish to God I was living some- 
where where we could get married.’ 

“I think that’s quite good,’ Kar- 
loff said softly. ‘“‘It says it all.” 

The 60-year-old actor is a friend 
of Canada Lee, praises him for giv- 
ing “the finest performance I'd ever 
heard in my life.” 

“It was a Theatre Guild broadcast 
of Emperor Jones in New York in 
the winter of 1942. Mr. Lee played 
the Emperor and I did the Cockney. 
At the rehearsal performance I heard 
them mention my name before his. I 
told the director that he would have 
to put Lee’s name over mine. There 
was no question. Besides playing the 
leading role, he was no doubt the 
star of the show. They changed it, 
too.” 

Karloff, a member of the Screen 
Actors Guild committee to fight prej- 


udice against Negro actors, gave his - 


view of the committee’s job. “It’s 
quite a problem,” he sighed. ‘Our 
only consideration should be to se- 
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cure more jobs for our Negro guild 
members. But objections have been 
raised to us. There are some Negro 
actors and I understand many Negro 
newspapers and magazines objecting 
to the roles Negroes are playing on 
the screen. But our committee can- 
not go to the producers and say— 
you can’t write this kind of role. We 
can’t dictate the content of pictures to 
producers. That’s absolutely impos- 


_ sible! 


“I am convinced there is no dis- 
position on the producers’ part to 
keep Negroes from working because 
they are Negroes. But producers 
have made controversial pictures like 
Song of the South and these films 
have aroused the Negro press—pick- 
eting in protest to the films has re- 
sulted. So these studios take the 
easy way out—they don’t do any pic- 
tures with Negroes. Now I am not 
familiar with the objections Negroes 
raise—except why is a Negro always 
a porter, a servant, a waiter. Well— 
why do I always have to play mur- 
derers? Or silly-ass Englishmen?” 

Karloff answered his own question, 
“In exactly the same way English 
actors burlesque the Englishmen who 
wear monocles and laugh, ‘haw-haw’ 
—in this manner does Stepin Fetchit 
burlesque a Negro man. The idea of 
race doesn’t enter into it. 

“I suggested that when we meet 
with the producers over this problem, 
we talk about crowd work. At least 


in a crowd scene, say a street scene, 


of two hundred extras—there should 
be ten per cent Negroes moving in 
the scene as ordinary people going 
about their business. 
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“We can’t do anything else. Some- 
body brought up the point that we 
should insist that Negro parts only 
be played by Negroes. But if you 
start on that one you open up a can 
of beans that would be very trouble- 
some. Then Canada Lee wouldn't 
be able to don whiteface as he did in 
The Duchess of Malfi. Under that 
kind of ruling, I couldn’t have played 
in Arsenic And Old Lace because I 
am an Englishman and the character 
I played was a Brooklyn gentleman.” 

Karloff rubbed out a cigarette. 


fee be?” 


“One thing I have regretted very 
much.” In the plays Strange Fruit 
and Deep Are The Roots which I 
thought were magnificent plays, one 
bad element was introduced into each’ 
story. Many people were having their 
prejudices knocked down and then 
the great mistake as I see it—the ele- 
ment of sex was brought in. People 
were half-won over and then all the 
good was undone for a great many 
of them. Negro-white sex relations 
is not the problem to face now—this 
only confuses.” 


The Price of Silence 


THE KING COLE TRIO was asked by a well-known white 
Hollywood matron to perform at an exclusive party she was throw- 
ing in the movie colony. 
engagement and the elegant socialite inquired: ‘How much will the 


Nat Cole himself was contacted for the 


“Five hundred dollars,” was the reply. ; 
“Well, that’s rather high.” 


She hemmed and hawed about the 


price and then added: “Of course, you understand that you will not 
be expected to mingle with our guests,”’ the lady said. 
“In that case,” replied Cole, “the fee will be only fifty dollars.” 
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T WAS the weekly “Art Hour” in one of the 

Harlem schools and the teacher was talking 
about the ability of famous artists. 

“This artist,” she explained, “was so expert 
that he could change a smiling face into a 
frowning one with a single stroke of the 
brush.” 

“Oh, heck, that’s nuttin’,” murmured one 
little boy. “My maw kin do that.” 

' Jack Atkins 


* 


WO SMALL Chicago boys were discussing the capabilities of their mothers, who 

were active members of several clubs. 

“My mother can talk on just about any subject that comes up,” one lad declared 
proudly. 

“Aw shucks,” retorted the other, “my mother can talk without any subject coming 
up.” 

Gladys Greene 


TEN YEARS after leaving the South, a Négro who had settled in Harlem came 
back to the Dixie village where he was born to visit his five-year-old niece. It 
was a gala occasion and after his first day back, the little girl retired to her room to go 
to bed. Her uncle came upstairs to kiss her goodnight. He knocked on the door and 
asked: “May I come in?” 
“No, uncle,” said the youngster. 
“Why ?” 
“I'm in my nightie and Mama says good girls must not be seen in their nighties by 
boys.” 
“All right, I'm leaving tomorrow morning early so I'll leave my present with your 
Mama.” - 
As the uncle turned to go down the stairs, the little girl peeked from the door and 
said: “You can come in now, uncle. I took my nightie off.” 
Ralph Young 
« 


UDY is the six-year-old daughter of a sociology professor who lives in Ann Arbor in 
a neighborhood where he can see sociology at work. 
Shortly after Judy started school, she began talking about her best friend, Lottie, who 
turned out to be a charming little Negro girl. 
After Lottie had been at Judy's home several times, she invited Judy to her birthday 
party. ; 
When Judy returned, starry-eyed and breathless, she reported that she had just had the 
most wonderful time. 
“And Daddy,” she wound up, “do you know—I was the only colored child at the 
Ann Trocchio, Magazine Digest 
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In a small New Mexico village, a Negro family finds peace in the world 


MR. AND MRS. JACK 
GHOST TOWN 


By Mark Harris 


AVID LORENZO JACKSON, 
who is 77, can chin himself 
with one hand. He demon- 
strated on an overhead cross-bar in 
the abandoned gold-mill where, many 
years ago, he was employed. “I was 
the only man in the mill who could 
do that,” he said. He laughed and 
wiped the grime from his hands and 
briskly began the long, hard climb 
down the mountainside. 

He is an amazing man, but not 
alone because of his physical strength. 
He is an amazing man who has led 
an amazing life because, for half a 
century he has been a leading mem- 
ber of the community in which he 
lives. He has been a respected mem- 
ber, genuinely respected, not in the 
condescending way some white peo- 
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ple ‘‘respect” 
bors. 
David Lorenzo Jackson is the dean 
of White Oaks, New Mexico, a vil- 
lage of 46 persons, six thousand feet 
in the sky, set far back in the desert 
wastes of the “‘badlands”’ of the state. 
He lives in a comfortable, gray ce- 
ment house with his wife, the white- 
haired, brown-skinned dean of White 
Oaks women. From their front 
porch they survey the village that 
has been their peaceful home. 
White Oaks was not always the 
silent, deserted community it is to- 
day. Once it was proposed as the 
seat of Lincoln County, for once, in 
the village, there flourished numerous 


their colored neigh- 


MARK HARRIS is author of the novel 
Trumpet To The World. 
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shops and stores, a saloon, a bank, 
lumber yards and a printing office. 
But today it is a ghost town, and even 
the white oaks for which it was 
named have been uprocted by the 
winds of time. Its once-proud build- 
ings are empty, crumbling shells. 
Mansions like the 15-room dwelling 
adjacent to the Jacksons’ home are 
empty. 

White Oaks today is as sparsely 
populated as it was when David 
Jackson arrived in 1897. Jackson 
watched it grow. “I think there were 
two thousand or so at one time,” he 
recalls. He watched it grow and 
boom, and then he saw the popula- 
tion dwindle, almost to nothing. 

He watched his friends leave, and 
he remained, and in White Oaks he 
found peace and acceptance. Not 
everywhere in the United States 
could it be so. 

In 1897 the young man David 
Jackson, born 27 years before in Col- 
lin County, Texas, rode westward in 
search of work. On July 7 of that 
year he entered White Oaks, and he 
asked, “‘What’s doing here?” He 
was told, ‘“There’s gold,” and so he 
remained. Gold had been discov- 
ered 20 years before by shepherds, 
in Baxter Gulch on the outer fringes 
of White Oaks. 

Shortly afterward, with two part- 
ners, both white, Jackson organized 
his own mining company, and they 
went deep into the earth for gold. 
“We brought up more than three- 
hundred-thousand-dollars. But gold 
mining costs fifty-two dollars a foot, 
operational expenses alone, and we 
didn’t make much. There’s lots of 
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‘White Oaks. 


gold in the gulch—plenty of it—but 
it costs too much to get.” 

He went to work in the mill as an 
amalgamator, or mixer, separating 
the gold dust from the worthless mat- 
ter by use of a cyanide process. It 
was hard, dangerous work, for cy- 
anide is a lethal poison. 

But the wages weren't bad, and by 
1898 he could afford to send back to 
Texas for the pretty young lady to 
whom he was married that year in 
It was a grand wed- 
ding, attended by the miners of that 
thriving, expanding little city, and 
the new Mrs. Jackson took her place 
among the women of the community. 

Evidence is plentiful that she, like 
her husband, became a full-fledged 
participant in the life of the village. 
Old photographs, treasured and pre- 
served, report one brown face among 
the white feminine members of the 
community. The Jacksons remained 
childless. not without chil- 
dren,” Mrs. Jackson adds. “I guess 
I was a good hostess. I know that 
when people came to town hungry, 
somebody always sent them to me.” 
Mrs. Jackson, speaking in a soft 


voice, with just a touch of Texas 


drawl, remembers: ‘Folks sometimes 
said I was the best hostess between 
El Paso and Tucumcari. Maybe I 
was.” 

But it soon became apparent that 
not even the flavorful meals served 
at the Jacksons’ could keep people in 
White Oaks. One by one the mine 
owners and workers realized that the 
dream of gold was a spurious dream. 
There was gold, yes, but it was too 
far down in the bowels of the earth 
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for a man to make a profit. One by - 


one the miners and their families 
left in search of richer lands. 

It was a sad parting, for the peo- 
ple who had come to White Oaks 
were good people. ‘‘There’s more 
good people than bad in this world,” 
David Jackson thinks. The people 
who settled and built in White Oaks 
were a part of that westward-moving 
army of Americans, poor people, 
anti-slavery people. (Did they not 
name it Lincoln County,) And they 
had one code: If a man can pull his 
weight he’s a good man. 

David Jackson earned his place in 
White Oaks by virtue of this code. 
He was a good worker, a good horse- 
man, an honest man and a good pro- 
vider, and if his skin was dark, then 
his skin was dark. 

He could read and write, which 
was something many pioneers could 
not do. He was made superintendent 
of the Sunday School, and Mrs. Jack- 
son taught classes, and of course 
they went to church with everyone 
else. And in the days when there 
were young men in White Oaks, 
David Jackson managed the baseball 
team. 

The Jackson were the only Negroes 
ever to live for an extended period of 
time in White Oaks. Two other 
Negro families lived there briefly and 
happily, but they moved on with the 
rest of the population. 

The remaining residents do .not 
think of the Jacksons as Negroes. To 
everyone they’ re ‘“Mr. and Mrs. Jack.” 
The visitor to White Oaks is told: 
“If you want to know something 
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about our town, go and see Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack.” 

As the able, if unofficial, historian 
of White Oaks, Jackson recalls the 
days before statehood. He remem- 
bers when western politicians made 
White Oaks their headquarters. 

As leading citizen of White Oaks 
David Jackson was the chief speaker 
for Memorial Day services again this 
year. 

Why didn’t the Jacksons leave 
White Oaks when it became apparent 
that the city would never prosper and 
grow? 

Certainly they are not unworldly 
people with a yen to be hermits. 
Their interests run to world affairs. 
Jackson receives (and reads) the 
Congressional Record. He likes the 
speeches of Representative Dawson 
of Chicago. 

And the Jacksons take pride in the 
achievements of Negro people. A 
large, framed picture of Joe Louis 
greets visitors from a position of au- 
thority on the living-room mantel- 
piece, and in the Sunday New York 
Times David Jackson watches with 
keen interest the rise and fall of 
Jackie Robinson's batting average. 

But in White Oaks there is escape 
from much of the trouble and worry 
of the world. The skeleton town is 
approachable only by way of a rocky, 
rough road, eight miles long. The 
village’s nearest neighbor, 12 miles 
distant, is the metropolis of Carrizo- 
zo, population 1,457. 

The Jacksons have found peace in 
White Oaks. 
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VERSUS 


Delinquency 


By Ted Poston 


T REALLY started out as a mat- 

l ter of self-protection—this busi- 
ness of fighting juvenile delin- 

quency in Harlem by organizing 
street-corner gangs into dancing and 
dramatic clubs. And it wound up 
with its sponsor, Mary Bruce, taking 
time out from her highly successful 
dancing school to study psychology, 
anthropology and sociology at Co- 
lumbia University in order to carry 
it further. 

Pausing in daily rehearsals for the 
annual Carnegie Hall concert in 
which 300 of her 1,000 youngest 
pupils will put on their fourth Little 
Starbuds revue, she leaned back 
against the piano in her elaborately 
decorated studio and talked about it. 

“The little thugs were running me 
crazy,’ she said, brushing a long bob 
from a heart-shaped face, and speak- 
ing rapidly in a husky voice which 


TED POSTON was formerly head of 
the Negro Affairs division of the Office 
of War Information, is now a reporter for 
the New York Post and a contributing 
editor of Necro DIcEsT. 
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Little thugs were running Mary Bruce crazy until 
she got them to put on dancing shoes 


Condensed from New York Post 


once made her contemplate a singing 
instead of a dancing career. 

“They weren't content to loot the 
neighborhood bakery grocery 
stores, to practice the shim-sham- 
shimmy on street corners and make 
cracks at all the girls passing by. 
They'd started running up the steps 
to my studio, intimidating the few 
pupils I had at that time, and yelling 
threats through the open doorway.” 

So, one day, she cornered a half 
dozen on her stairway and began to 
ask them just what they hoped to get 
out of life. Snarling resentfully, sev- 
eral started to push by—but their 
leader, a kid named Danny, stopped 
them and ordered: ‘“‘Listen to the 
lady, you lugs!” 

She suggested that they use the 
studio instead of besieging it and of- 
fered to give them free dramatic and 
dancing lessons on Thursday, her 
night off. Nineteen or 20 showed 


‘up the next Thursday, under the 


stern eye of Danny, and the Bone 
Crushers overnight became the Mary 
Bruce Dramatic Club. 
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“I really didn’t expect much out 
of it at first,” she recalled. 

The group expanded so rapidly, 
however, that they almost crowded 
out the paying dancing students for 
a while. Then Edna Thomas and 
Noble Sissle of the Negro Actors 
Guild dropped around and soon the 
word reached Broadway. 

Helen Hayes came up and carried 
off little Osbert Cheavers for a role 
in Twelfth Night. Canada Lee picked 
up Danny's kid brother, Rudolph 
Whittaker, for a role in Native Son 
after seeing one performance of the 
club’s Bobo, the Aladdin of Harlem. 
George Kaufman grabbed two more 
for Mr. Big and Theresa Helburn 
asked that several be sent down for 
Theatre Guild tryouts. 

“By this time I must have had a 
hundred of them coming around,” 
she said, “and they were beginning 
to wash their faces, comb their hair 
and really vie with each other in dra- 
matic effort. 

“T realized then that I might make 
a definite contribution to the cul- 
tural life of the community if I could 
understand these kids better, so I 
registered at Columbia University to 
prepare myself for it.” 

The Mary Bruce Dramatic Club 
was an expensive non-paying adjunct 
to the Mary Bruce Dancing School 
which Miss Bruce had opened here 
with only a handful of paying stu- 
dents and limited funds in 1938, 
after suddenly closing a successful 
studio in Chicago. It is one of Har- 
lem’s most successful today. 

“In leaving Chicago, I ran away 
from the only fight in my life,” she 
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said, ‘‘My own sister, whom I taught 
and featured in all of my shows, set 
up the Sadie Bruce Dancing School 
just three blocks from my studio on 
South Parkway, so when she wouldn't 
combine schools, I just gave up and 
came here.” 

Miss Bruce revealed that she had 
often encountered family opposition 
in her chosen career. Her mother, a 
full-blooded Cherokee Indian, was 
horrified when she rushed home from 
school in her native Chicago at 15 
and announced she was going to open 
a dancing school. A family friend, 
Attorney Lawrence A. Newby, also 
a Cherokee, was intrigued by the 
idea, however, and promptly entered 
her in a ballet school that same after- 
noon. 

Six months later, the 15-year-old 
Mary had made a door-to-door can- 
vass of her South Side neighborhood 
and signed up 15 students for her 
front parlor, rug-turned-back studio. 
She intended to attend ballet school 
in the morning and teach what she 
had learned in the afternoon. 

“Not a single one showed up,” she 
recalled sadly, ‘‘and Mother and 
seven of my sisters stood back in the 
kitchen and yelled ‘I told you so!’ ” 

She finally got one student, a 9- 
year-old neighbor named _ Lenore 
Wood, “and almost danced her to 
death for 50 cents a lesson.” Finally 
Newby arranged for Mary to use the 
neighborhood Soldiers and Sailors 
Club and tactfully suggested that she 
give free lessons. 

The 50-cent rate was instituted after 
Nov. 9, 1928, however, for on that 
date Newby rented the 8th Street 
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Theatre in downtown Chicago and 
presented 16-year-old Mary Bruce 
and her 25 “Brucettes” in a dance 
concert. 

A faded but cherished program 
from that occasion lists, among the 
“Brucettes,”” one Marie Bryant, 
whose dancing floored Broadway last 
season in Beggar’s Holiday, and one 
Katharine Dunham, who is not un- 
known in dancing circles. 


Young Mary then established her 


own well-paying school, and married 
Andrew Johnson, a DuSable High 
schoolmate and artist who is now her 
business manager. Her school pros- 
pered until her father, estranged 
from the family, decided to set Sadie 
up in business in a rival school. 

Many of her teen-age graduates 
found openings when Miss Bruce 
furnished precision choruses for the 
Club Ubangi, Mike Todd's ‘Gay 
New Orleans’ Revue at the World's 
Fair, the Apollo Theatre and other 
shows. 

Others will appear in a Mary 
Bruce “Dancert’’ on Broadway this 
fall. 


taken from us 


A non-drinker or smoker, who re- 
gards her school as her chief extrav- 
agance, she lists “Uncle Lawrence” 
Newby and Frederick Douglass as 
the individual and author who in- 
fluenced her most. 

She likes the movies, cries at sad 
pictures, but almost cries with rage 
over the few opportunities afforded 
talented Negro youngsters in Holly- 
wood, She reads biography and 
books on sociology, and buys all her 


husband's clothes. Only when buy- 


ing her own does she let her love of 
bright colors run riot, however. 

She likes people generally but chil- 
dren specifically, especially those who 
bring their street gangs to her studio. 

“Kids love to dance and dramatize 
themselves,” she concluded. ‘And if 
I can do anything to change those 
frustrated, angry, disordered little 
personalities, if I can channel their 
natural exuberance into proper direc- 
tions, then I'll know I was right at 
15 when I made up my mind to be 
a dancing teacher.” 


Copyright, New York Post 
(June 17, 1947) 


One Way to Stop Racism 

DID YOU ever think of the curious fact that if you were blind, 
you would have to get someone to tell you the race of most indi- 
viduals you might meet—assuming, of course, that there was noth- 
ing in their speech to give a hint of any difference in race? The 
fact is that a great many of the ordinary prejudices that divide the 
human family would disappear if the gift of sight were suddenly 


James E. McGregor, National Canvas Goods Manufacturers Review 
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Side Show 


Add-a Word 
EN FAMOUS Negroes can _ be 
found in the following word sums. 
EXAMPLE: If the sum is “Add a 
wager to HUNE,” the answer is 
BETHUNE {Mary MacLeod Bethune} 
because a “bet” is a wager. Ready? 
Set? Go! Answers on Page 44. 


1. Add a vehicle to VER 6. Add a pronoun to NG 

2. Add “Behold!” to UIS 7. Add a Siamese coin to UCKS 
3. Add a bird to SON 8. Add part of a sleeve to EY 

4. Add tantrums to GERALD 9. Add an outer garment to SON 

5. Add wing of house to INGTON 10. Add the side of a room to ER 


Sea The Point 


N THE old days of graceful sailing ships, Paul Cuffee roamed the seas as a 
highly successful sea captain. His knowledge of navigation was vast. 
— day, to amuse his crew, this Negro skipper put the following question 
to them: 
; a he said, ‘“‘where is the one point on the earth from which every direction 
is north?” 
They finally gave up. Do you? Answer on Page 44. 


The Butler Didn’t Do It 


IVES, the butler in the Smythe’s household, had been murdered. Hildegarde, 
J the cook, admitted shooting him but claimed she had done it partly by acci- 
dent and partly in self-defense. : 

“He was insanely jealous of my other beaus,” she told Needham Klewes, 
famous Negro detective, who had been assigned to the case. “We quarreled. He 
set the dogs on me. They barked ferociously and were going to tear me to pieces. 
I fired at them and shot Jives by mistake.” 

Klewes said he wanted to see the dogs. The animals were brought out and 
Soins Queenan them with interest. Turning to the police inspector, Klewes 
observed: 

“Ah, a most curious breed, inspector! This makes Miss Hildegarde’s story 
extremely shaky.” 

“Why,” said the inspector “How?” 

“Because these dogs are true Eskimos!” 

Can you tell why this fact made Hildegarde appear more guilty? Answer on 
Page 44. 
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Side Show 


definitions. Transfer 2 39 ¢ 5 6 7 8 9 40 12 13 19 
letters to corresponding 


squares above according [ | | | | | | | | | 
to numbers. When you 

have finished, the letters 1% 17:18 19 20 22 23 
above will spell out a 


line from W. C. Handy’s 


si — Answers 34 25 26 27 26 29 30 
12 3 29 5 30 19 11 6 21 
23 16 28 13 2 18 8 
3. CONCEAL UNDER GROUND: ...... 
10 27 7 14 
4. WHAT LINCOLN WOULDN'T LET THE SOUTH DO: .... 
15 9 4 17 24 25 
26 22 1 20 
Scrambled Titles 


URING THE PAST five years the following stage hits with all-Negro casts 
have played on Broadway. The titles have had their letters jumbled so that 
they spell something entirely different. It’s your job to unscramble them. 

The year of first performance is given in parentheses. Amswers on Page 44. 


1. JEN’S ROMANCE {1943} 3. SO BRACING {1945} 
2. AT SUNA CANAL {1944} 4. LARGE BEN {1946} 


Someone Named Lee 


IVE persons named Lee are mentioned below. All are either Negroes them- 
selves or are associated with Negro history. Can you match their first names 
with their description? Answers on Page 44. 


1. Julia a. Inventor of mechanical device for kneading dough 
2. Robert E. b. Kansas City blues singer 

3. Canada c. Heroine of minstrel song 

4. Joseph d. Broadway stage and movie actor 

5. Annabelle ee. Civil War general 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 3 


ACROSS 


1. Harlem ballroom 

6. What they do when Sinatra sings 
11. King Cole guitarist 

12. Lady labor secretary 

15. Tatum’s nickname 

16. Folksinger White 

17. Smooch 

18. Sainte (abbrev.) 

19. Hair wave 

20. Growling noise 

21. Exclamation 

22. Late Negro baseball star 
24. Epoch 

25. Boogie-woogie Hazel 
27. Oriental race 

29. 19th letter 

30. Groove 

31. Volume (abbrev.) 

32. Symbol for sulphur 

33. Negro candidate for U. S. 

resident, 1904 

36. Negro theatre in Chicago 
38. Exclamations of disgust 
39. Ann Petry’s specialties 
41. Exclamation 
43. Sun god 

44. Turns to right 

45. Russ composer 

46. Boxer Chocolate 


ix 
49. Abel’s murderer 

50. Bass player 

52. Let drop, as insurance 
3. ‘God 


53. ‘God - ---- us every one!” 
54. Wind instruments 
10. Little drink 34. Expect - 
DOWN 13. Dark race 35. Negro newspaper columnist 
: 14. Kinds of summer hats 36. Negro Civil War colonel 
1. Collision 16. First Spingarn medal winner 37. Miss Beavers 
2. Heart arteries 19. Boll weevil’s favorite food 40. Openings 
3. Kept from Dixie Negroes 22. Louis beat Buddy Baer on this 42. Fatha Earl 3 
4. Early jazz man in “41 45. Tenor with Katherine Dun- 
5. Biblical “‘you’’ 23. First Negro senator ham's troupe “4 
6. Field in which Negroes excel 24. Fitzgerald 47. Debutante 
7. British abolitionist (1703-91) 26. Short for ‘‘Crystal” 48. Una Carlisle’s middle name 
8. Order of Royal Highlanders 28. Lincoln split these 49. Calloway 
(abbrev.) 29. Late president of Benedict 51. Western League (abbrev.) 
9. All right College 52. Behold! 


Answers on Page 44 


Rainbow Quiz 


(oucns form the answers to these three questions. EXAMPLE: A jazzician ; 
named Nichols? Answer—RED (Red Nichols}. Answers on Page 44. 


1. President of the N. A. A. C. P. 


2. Andy of “Amos ’n’ Andy” 


3 
4, 


. Negro comedian on “Duffy’s Tavern” 
A band leader who blows a horn 
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TRINGING chains of well-known Negro names together is fun! Here’s an 
example of how it’s done: The last letter of a popular songstress {10 letters 
long} is the first letter of an 18th Century journalist-diplomat (8 letters 

long} whose last letter, in turn, is the first letter of blues-singing Bessie. The 
Name Chain we’ve made here is a combination of “Fitzgerald,” “Douglass” 
and “Smith.” 
Here’s one for you to tackle all by your lonesome. 
1. A congressman from N. Y. C. {6 letters} 
2. Blues-slingin’ Huddy {10 letters} 
3. Dodger first baseman /8 letters}... : 
4. Hot trumpet man named Ray /5 letters} 
5. The Duke! /9 letters} 
. . . And remember—they’re all Negroes of renown. Answers on Page 44. 


Winners to be announced in the March issue 
Cut A ong Dotted Line 
lana OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


Contest Edivor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


Following are my solutions to Puzz'es 45-48 in your Puzzle Contest: 


MY NAME IS... 


ADDRESS. 


Soluti to Series 12 be post- 
laier 1, 1947 SERIES No. 12 | 
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FAMOUS NEGROES PUZZLE CONTEST 
: 
By 


Puzzle No. 45 


EG 
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Puzzle No. 46 
Puzzle No. 47 


Side Show 


ANSWERS 


Add-a Word 


1. CARver {George W. Carver} 

2. LOuis {Joe Louis} 

3. ROBINson {Jackie or Sugar Chile 
Robinson} 

4. FiTZgerald /Ella Fitzgerald 

5. ELLington {Duke Ellington 

6. YOUng {Buddy Young} 

7. ATTucks {Crispus Attucks} 

8. CUFFey {Paul Cuffey} 

9. ROBEson {Paul Robeson} 

10. WALLer {Fats Waller} 


Sea the Point 
The South Pole. 


The Butler Didn’t Do It 


According to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, true Eskimo dogs cannot bark. 


Quot-a-Gram 
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% 17: 18:19:20 23 


2¢ 25 26 27 28 29 30 


1. Racketeer 
2. Swirled 
3. Bury 

4. Secede 

5. Jibe 


Scrambled Titles 


1. Carmen Jones 
2. Anna Lucasta 
3. Carib Song 


4. Bal Negre 
Someone Named Lee 
1. Julia {b} Kansas City blues singer 
2. Robert E. fe} Civil War general 
3. Canada ({d} Broadway stage and Crossword Puzzle 
movie actor 
4. of device for STA Violy 
5. Annabelle fc} Heroine of minstrel M In 
song A\R\tly| 
'si7lel GIR 
1. White (Walter White} é WwW 
3. Green ie Green TIAIYVIL 
4. Red {Red All 
alwis| 
2. Leadbetter 4. Nance WIA A\PIS|E 
5. Ellington ILIE|SIS| 
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New York Negroes enjoy 
better economic and social status 


fdonfident 


but 
Cautious 
Harlem 


By Roi Ottley 


Condensed from New York Times 


ARLEM is in a confident, even 
H optimistic, mood these days. 
Removal of the “For Whites 
Only” sign from many jobs has 
opened new horizons to the Negro 
and choked off his loudest com- 
plaints. The man in the street hopes 
“the good times will roll forever,” 
yet, as he counts his wartime gains, 
his optimism is tinged with anxiety. 
He realizes that revolutionary 
changes bring formidable problems 
and greater responsibilities which he 
—and the Harlem community—can- 
not escape. Moreover, no one can 
tell how long the good times will 
roll. Harlem remembers the specter 
of unemployment in years gone by. 
But today there is solid ground for 
confidence and hope. For one thing, 
the legend of the Negro’s “place’’ is 


ROI OTTLEY is author of New World 
A-Coming and was one of the first Negro 
war correspondents to go overseas. 
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swiftly tumbling into the limbo of 
legends. Traditional work patterns 
are being reshaped. The all time 
high in national employment, says 
the National Urban League, has 
swept the Negro into new jobs. Sur- 
veys of the league show that banks, 
insurance companies, utilities and 
other big corporations are hiring Ne- 
groes for occupations hitherto re- 
served for white personnel. Retail 
merchandising outfits have added, 
Negroes to their sales forces, and 
small establishments are using them 
as receptionists, bookkeepers, ac- 
countants, secretaries and so on. This 
policy has been accompanied by equal 
pay and gradual upgrading. 

Though in many instances token 
employment prevails, Negroes have 
nevertheless entered the technical and 
professional fields. They are found 
in firms employing chemists, physi- 
cists, electronics engineers, drafts- 
men, mathematicians, analysts, per- 
sonnel executives, pharmacists, de- 
signers and photographers. The fac- 
ulties of New York University, Co- 
lumbia University, Brooklyn College 
and the College of the City of New 
York include Negro instructors and 
professors. Spectacular in this broad 
development has been the entrance of 
Negroes into professional football 
and organized baseball, notably 
Jackie Robinson, who has joined the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 

A few statistics illustrate what has 
happened. The State Employment 
Service, the agency making the larg- 
est number of Negro placements, re- 
ports that the number of Negroes in 
professional and technical occupa- 
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tions rose from 4 per cent in 1939 to 
roughly 8 per cent in 1946; clerical 
and sales jobs climbed from 2 to 11 
per cent, and semi-skilled jobs from 
6 to 41 per cent. One of the greatest 
shifts was away from domestic serv- 
ice and into industry. Nearly 80 per 
cent of the Negro women were doing 
household work in 1939, but by 1946 
the number had declined to 60 per 
cent. 

There have been corollary social 
developments. Harlem feels that it is 
getting a fairer deal in public serv- 
ices—that is, Negroes are impressed 
by the sympathetic treatment they re- 
ceive from the Welfare, Hospital and 
Police Departments. Especially they 
have good words for the Housing 
Authority, which has consistently 
provided for Negroes in nearly every 


‘new project. 


Moreover, Negroes say that public 
officials are more accessible, and 
more amenable to suggestions and 
complaints, a fact which has removed 
many of the old frustrations. Thus 
Lester B. Granger, executive secre- 
tary of the National Urban League, 
can say: “In the last five years the 
major points of Negro dissatisfaction 
have either been blunted or removed, 
and the grosser forms of employment 
discrimination have been met by 
legislation.” 

The employment trend was set in 
motion by the war and stimulated by 
President Roosevelt's Executive Or- 
der 8802, forbidding racial discrim- 
ination by employers enjoying wat 
contracts. But most significant were 
the efforts of an enlightened section 
of the white citizenry, expressing it- 
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self through liberal organizations, 
CIO unions, a few AFL unions, pro- 
gressive employer groups, churches 
and schools. These groups extended 
their activities into the post-war pe- 
riod, and their persistent educational 
programs culminated in the passage 
of the Ives-Quinn bill by the New 
York Legislature, creating the State 
Commission Against Discrimination. 

Establishment of machinery to 
remedy employment discriminations 
has been heartening to Negroes. To 
be sure, there are some who grumble 
about the apparent slowness of the 
commission’s work, but it is gen- 
erally regarded as a _  ‘“‘catalytic 
agent” in New York's life. Hence, 
Negroes feel that the enervating leg- 
end, “he who is born of a dark 
woman is bound to see dark days,” 
no longer holds. 

The upsurge of hope is attributed 
by Mrs. Cecelia C. Saunders, execu- 
tive secretary of the Harlem 
Y. W. C. A., to the changing atti- 
tudes of whites toward the race, and 
W. E. B. DuBois, dean of Negro 
leaders, has fixed a date for his peo- 
ple to step into a full citizenship role. 
It is “fairly certain,” he says, “that 
by 1965 the Negro will have a fair 
chance to earn a living at decent 
wages.” By then he foresees the dis- 
appearance of residential segregation 
and Negroes voting in the South as 
well as the North. 

“The most significant thing in the 
last forty-five years,” he says, ‘‘is the 
discovery and recognition of unusual 
ability among Negroes.” The emer- 
gence of Negro talent, he believes, 
will be the most important factor in 
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cementing amicable relations between 
the races in the next twenty years. 

Widespread unemployment would, 
however, upset these calculations, for 
in times of depression the Negro is 
among the first to suffer. Moreover, 
he is flush against the fact that the 
bulk of the race is untrained and un- 
skilled. The State Employment Serv- 
ice bears witness to this. Its reports 
for 1946 indicate that thousands of 
Negroes lack the training and experi- 
ence to qualify for the jobs they seek 
and consequently have to be placed 
in lower categories. Indeed, the 1940 
census revealed among the Negro 
population only 79 electrical engi- 
neers, 95 civil engineers, 54 mechan- 
ical engineers, 125 designers and 
draftsmen, 47 surveyors, 80 archi- 
tects, and 254 chemists and metal- 
lurgists. 

In Harlem it is apparent that un- 
trained and unskilled Negroes are 
cruelly handicapped, no matter how 
much good-will is extended by the 
white community. Moreover, Har- 
lem has learned that the demand foz 
equal job opportunities is sometimes 


premature. Here is a case in point. , 


Not long ago a Negro leader de- 
manded that a contractor erecting a 
building employ skilled Negroes. 
The machinery of mass protest was 
put into play, including noisy pickets, 
and a good deal of feeling was stirred 
up. Much to everyone's surprise the 
contractor, hard-pressed for skilled 
labor, consented to employ Negroes, 
and asked for fifty carpenters. No 
one was more embarrassed than Ne- 
groes when not a single available 
Negro carpenter could be found. 
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Repetition of this experience has 
produced healthy introspection and 
self-criticism. “If Negroes are ill- 
equipped for the modern world,” 
says George S. Schuyler, Negro pub- 
licist, ‘their leadership is partly to 
blame. An_ intelligent leadership 
will not quibble about whether edu- 
cation should be academic or voca- 
tional, but how best the individual 
may use his potentialities and oppor- 
tunities to survive and prosper: It 
will try to strengthen the position of 
its people by preparing them to 
function effectively in the trades, 
lead in the organization of consumer 
cooperatives and credit unions, and 
establish wide-awake business com- 
bines. In this way thousands of jobs 
can be created for Negroes of skill.” 

Thus the trend is to re-evaluate 
Booker T. Washington’s advice that 
the race pull itself up by its own 
boot-straps. “Friction between the 
races,” this far-sighted leader de- 
clared, “will pass away as the black 
man, by reason of his skill, intelli- 
gence and character, can produce 
something that the white man wants 


,or respects in the commercial world.” 


He advocated vocational training, 
realizing that “developing industry 
was not hunting philosophers, lin- 
guists, litterateurs and devotees of the 
fine arts.” 

The Negro’s lack of training is not 
exclusively his own fault. He has 
been without incentive and proper 
schools, and he has had to meet the 
formidable racial barriers erected by 
AFL craft unions and _ professional 
schools, both North and South. This 
has meant that young Negroes could 
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not acquire the training needed to 
compete in the skilled labor market. 

Rural Negroes of the South are 
especially handicapped. What 
schooling they get has no comprehen- 
sion of the modern labor world, and 
when they come to New York they 
are relegated to the galleys of com- 
mon labor and domestic work. Mr. 
Schuyler has found that the Southern 
industrial and agricultural institutes 
have turned out very few capable 


“artisans, the bulk decidedly second- 


rate. He finds the reason in anti- 
quated equipment and facilities, in- 
competent instructors with outmoded 
ideas and inadequate financial sup- 
port for the schools. “Most of the 
girl graduates,” he says caustically, 
“can't even cook a balanced meal 
either for themselves or an em- 
ployer.” 

The North, too, is not without 
blame. For example, in the twenty- 
five years between 1920 and 1945 
fewer than fifty Negro physicians 
have been graduated from the five 
New York City medical schools, even 
though the need for Negro physicians 
is urgent. There are only 3,500 Ne- 
gro doctors in the United States. For 
adequate care medical authorities say 
that one doctor is needed for every 
1,500 people, but there is only one 
Negro physician for every 10,000 
Negroes. The slack cannot be taken 
up by the two Negro medical schools 
—Howard University in Washington 
and Meharry in Nashville, Tenn. To- 
gether these institutions graduate a 
total of 120 doctors annually. The 
figures for dentistry and law are even 
more depressing. 
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Despite the obstacles Harlem be- 
lieves that a healthful social climate 
is being created, which will bring 
about the changes Negroes so earn- 
estly desire. Today the emphasis is 
upon training. Appeals are being 
made to Negro youth to gain skills— 
“The Future Is Yours—Plan and Pre- 
pare.” By reassuring youngsters that 
they can procure skilled jobs, if 
equipped, the community has made 
some headway in combatting juvenile 
delinquency. Harlem’s Y. W. C. A., 
which offers vocational training, re- 
ports an increasing desire of young 
and old for schooling. Actually, 
community training facilities are 
overtaxed, so much as that appeals 
have been made to the Board of Edu- 
cation to establish adult vocational 
evening schools in Harlem. 

Though the Negro’s eyes are lifted 
to the hills, Harlem is distressed by 
the lynchings in the South since the 
war. ‘Negroes are disturbed by this 
post-war development,’’ says Ollie 
Harrington of the National Associa- 
tion for Advancement of the Col- 
ored People. ‘“They feel the laws of 
the land which consider murder and 
torture a crime do not apply when 
Negroes are victims in the South. But 
they have become aware of the inter- 


national implications in the treatment 
of the Negro, and have gained hope 
from this.” 

“Doing something about the race 
situation is no longer optional with 
the United States,” says Channing 
H. Tobias, Negro member of the 
President’s Civil Rights Committee. 
‘For example, mob violence jeopard- 
izes our prestige in the world. So, 
unless the meaning of race in inter- 
national terms is understood, any 
treatment of the problem in the 
United States is superficial.” 

Mr. Tobias has faithfully ex- 
pressed the feelings of the ordinary 
Negro. The fact is, Negroes do not 
believe the United States can long 
lecture the world about democracy 
without doing something concrete 
about democracy at home. They are 
aware that the country’s moral posi- 
tion is at stake. They know, too, that 
this issue is before the world. So, 
they believe that ultimately the 
United States will be forced to a 
showdown—to put it crudely, that 
America will have to “put up or shut 
up.” Here lies the fundamental rea- 
son for hope and confidence in Har- 
lem today. 


Copyright, New York Times 
(June 1, 1947) 
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COLOR CRAZE ~*% In North Carolina there is a town movie with 


three balconies—one for white, one for Negroes, and one for In- 
dians . . . The Asheville, N, C., courthouse uses different Bibles 
for swearing in Negro and white witnesses . .. ‘‘Man of Distinc- 
tion’’ Adolph Menjou of the movies is reported by Noel Coward to be 
alarmed about the race problem. He thought Negro troops in England 
would leave the British ‘‘a future race of ‘highyellows.’’’ ...,. 
America is a fertile field for missionaries. At least half 
dozen Negro schools in darkest Mississippi were’ organized and 
staffed by Catholic priests and nuns—sent from Germany as mis- 
Sionaries . . . At least two cities now have Jim Crow dog cemete- 
ries—Washington and Los Angeles. They will not bury ‘ ‘colored 
dogs’’—meaning dogs belonging to Negroes . . . Although Negro 
nudists cavort in West Coast camps, American Sunbathing Associa- 
tion refuses to take position against Jim Crow in deference to Dixie 
chapters. 


SPORTSCOPE *% Major league magnates who put Negro players on the 
diamond after a jump from the Negro leagues are learning that 
miracles are still a legend. They found that Brooklyn’s Branch 
Rickey knew the score when he sent’ Jackie Robinson to the minors 
for seasoning. Result: there’ll be fewer Negroes in the majors, 
more in the minors next season . . . Co-owner Stanley Evans of the 
New York Americans baseball team joined the Communist Party and 
then recruited 51 friends for the party . . . Biggest Negro name 
in Big Ten football this Fall will be George Taliaferro of Indiana, 
who’s changed from a GI uniform to grid togs . . . George Nichol- 
son boxed more than 700 rounds as a sparmate of Joe Louis, was on the 
floor only once. 


LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Willard Motley’s next book is called 
Of Night, Perchance of Death. His hit Knock on Any Door will be 
featured in the September 30 Look Magazine . . . Richard Wright’s 
Native Son has been published in French, is now called Un Enfant du 


Pays . . . Look for new novels from Bucklin Moon, Arna Bontemps, 
Owen Dodson, Roi Ottley and Ralph Ellison . . . More than 50 years 


ago, William Dean Howells wrote a novel, An Imperative Duty, witha 
Kingsblood Royal theme—this about a girl who discovers she’s 
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Negro. When she breaks the news to her lover: ‘‘I ama Negress,’’ 
he replies :‘‘Well, not avery black one. Besides, what of it, if I 
love you?’’ . . . Gwendolyn Bennett will have her first novel pub- 


lished by Harper’s this winter .. . Arna Bontemps’ juvenile Ne- 
gro history will probably be out for Negro History Week in 1948 
. Frank Marshall Davis of Associated Negro Press has a new 
book of poems, 47th Street, due soon. 
STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Harry Wagstaff Gribble has plans for an 
all-Negro Merchant of Venice on Broadway this Fall. It’s called 


Jessica . . . Canada Lee has recorded Richard Wright’s Black Boy 
as a talking book for the Braille Institute . . . American Negro 


Theater will tour Dixie circuit this Fall .. . Big Moscow event 
was American Negro Wayland Rudd playing in Othello. He is to be in 
Soviet production of Deep Are the Roots this Fall. 
FLICKER TICKER ~*% Joan Crawford may finally land in that cov- 
eted Anna Lucasta role by buying the rights to the play for an in- 
dependent movie . . . Struttin’ at the Barbecue with Louis Arm- 
strong, Lionel Hampton and Benny Carter all really flying home on 
the riffs will be big feature of new Danny Kaye pic . . . Dooley 
Wilson due for another juicy role in a Humphrey Bogart film. He’1l 
sing Too Marvelous for Words . 
CRYSTAL BALL * Negro delegates to the 1948 Republican conven- 
tion in Philadelphia will vote virtually solid for Thomas E. Dewey 
for President. Exceptions: delegates pledged to favorite sons 
. . New trend in Negro journalism will be towards local rather 
than national circulations. Small city papers are improving in 
quality and will gradually ease out Big Three infringing on their 


circulation . . . Faced with baseball’s end of color ban, Ameri- 


can Bowling Congress will end lily-white spares and strikes by 
1949 . . . Negro nations in UN—Liberia, Haiti, and Ethiopia— 
will line up in U. S. bloc against Soviets despite Russ wooing of 
Haile Selassie. U. S. greenbacks will tell the story . . . Watch 
for West Coast universities to hire at least five Negro professors 
by next Fall. 
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Britain stakes defense of empire 
on peanut plantations on Dark Continent 


ATOMIC 
FORTRESS 
IN AFRICA 


By Beverly Owens 


Condensed from Liberty 


RITAIN, her financial back to 
the wall, has announced that 
she cannot spend another dime 
on the crucial job of holding Greece 
and Turkey against Communism. 
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But she has managed to slap $100,- 
000,000 on the barrelhead for pea- 
nuts. Yes, peanuts—in the heart of 
dark, fabulous, mystic Africa. 

There is method in this seeming 
peanut madness. Moreover, it is offi- 
cial. 

Yielding her historic monopoly of 
Mediterranean power, Britain has be- 
gun a carefully measured, decisive 
trek deep into Africa, there to re- 


. weave her shattered economic fabric 


and set up military housekeeping on 
a rocket pattern. And it is being 
based in its first stage, fantastically, 
on peanut power—peanut power in 
the atomic age. 

It makes a fascinating, gripping 
picture, and the outline is this: 

Peanuts ooze fat, and the world 
need for fats is desperate; it will be 
acute for five years at least, the de- 
mand tremendous for twenty. Hence, 
there is urgency, apart from any other 
factor, for Britain to go into the pea- 
nut business on a grand scale, send- 
ing rippers, bulldozers, and tractors 
roaring over a virgin East ‘African 
wilderness bigger than Pennsylvania. 
But even more exciting and far- 
reaching ideas rise from Britain's 
three-million-acre peanut patch in 
the land of the deadly tsetse fly. Put 
in Senate language, Britain plans to 
turn Africa into an economic and de- 
fense bastion for an Empire and, 
with the essential cooperation of the 
United States, erect a vast stronghold 
of Western democracy in the world’s 
potentially richest land mass. 

I asked Lord Inverchapel, British 
Ambassador to Washington, if that 
did not in substance represent the 
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new Empire policy, now that Britain 
was relaxing her Mediterranean hold 
and handing India over to the In- 
dians. 

The dour, whimsical, pipe-smok- 
ing Scot hesitated. Then he said, 
“Naturally, I can’t go into all that— 
you can see for yourself what is go- 
ing on. But you are on the right 
line—there is no doubt about that.” 

He added, ‘This talk about the 
Empire falling to pieces is nonsense 
—utter nonsense. Americans will 
have cause to forget that idea. Other 
things will happen. We are going 
through a grim period. We've done 
that before and each time we raised 
our sights.” 

Which brings us back to peanuts 
and the launching of an African eco- 
nomic revolution, centered in equa- 
torial Tanganyika. In the whole 
dramatic plan to lift the social face 
of Africa, economic and military 
needs play a vital part: in the middle 
of the peanut development, snow- 
capped Mount Kilimanjaro rises 19,- 
000 feet to proclaim itself an Afri- 
can Gibraltar, key point of a bold 
new British concept of strategy. 

For in the dire extremity of an 
East-West conflict, Kilimanjaro’s vol- 
canic crater, dead for centuries, could 
spring to life. From it could come 
not molten lava, but streams of man- 
made rockets soaring in all directions 
in the defense of a reborn African 
continent and beyond—the Suez 
Canal, the Middle East oilfields of 
Iraq and Iran, the Indian Ocean, to 
the western flank of India itself. In 
rocket terms, Kilimanjaro could com- 
mand the vital traffic lane around the 
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Cape of Good Hope. 

Time is the essence of the plan. 
So urgent is it that Britain’s Socialist 
government, conscious of the slow- 
ness and red tape of bureaucratic 
agencies, has shelved its principles. 
It has handed the entire East African 
show to one of the world’s greatest 
capitalistic concerns—Unilever, Lim- 
ited. This London-based corpora- 
tion, working through a subsidiary, 
the United African Company, has 
thrown every ounce of resource and 
ginger into the gigantic iob. 

An army of scientists, technicians, 
doctors, and administrators is pour- 
ing into East Africa armed with 
every type of modern equipment, 
much of it coming from America, 
paid for with part of the four-billion- 
dollar loan; and 50,000 natives have 
marched into the hinteriund fer the 
prodigious task of bush Clearance, 
building roads and railways, and set- 
ting up communications. 

They knew in advance that they 
would find a real fly in the ointment 
—the virulent tsetse, carrier of sleep- 
ing sickness, which attacks both hu- 
mans and cattle. “Operation Peaaut” 
has a battle with death on its hands 
from the start. Aircraft are con- 
stantly showering powerful insecti- 
cides over the entire area, and in 
some sections results show 90 per 
cent effectiveness. Health officers re- 
port, however, that new devices will 
have to be found if the fight with the 
vicious tsetse is to be finally won. 

The peanut “empire” extends be- 
yond Tanganyika to the north into 
Kenya, and southwestward into Rho- 
desia. The blueprint calls for the 
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preparation of more than 100 fully 
mechanized 30,000-acre farms within 
a year, with an estimated grand pro- 
duction by 1950 of 800,000 tons an- 
nually. This will not only relieve the 
world’s hunger for fats but, as a 
British Colonial Office spokesman 
told me, it ‘cannot fail to promote 
immeasurably the welfare- and out- 
look of the entire continent of Afri- 
ca.” It would raise the living and 
nutritional standards of 150,000,000 


natives and turn them abruptly, but. 


benevolently, toward a rendezvous 
with sound life and fortune. 

Africa is second only to Asia in 
size as a continent, and is probably 
richer in resources. Under its sur- 
face lie twenty-six of the twenty- 
seven principal minerals of the world, 
and the Congo holds the bulk of 
atomic energy’s uranium. Its soil 
produces*almost everything that can 
be grown anywhere, and African riv- 
ers, falling from plateaus, hold power 
three and a half times as great as all 
of North America’s. 

Its potentialities made Africa the 
richest jackpot of World War II. 
Germany had a fifty-year plan all 
ready if she won, but Britain—holder 
by right of occupation, or by trust, 
of all the choice areas from Cape 
Tewn to Cairo—survived to put her 
own plan into operation under the 
Jash of urgency—the growing might 
of Russia. 

In Africa there rises before Britain 
a grand, natural field for the replace- 
ment of prewar foreign investments, 
70 per cent of which she lost as the 
price of holding off the Nazis and 
still others of which she will sacri- 
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Lce im quitting India. In Africa, 
Britain also has a convenient geo- 
graphical and political structure in 
which to build a defense of the new 
Empire in an age of atomic bombs 
and guided missiles. 

Britain is not getting out of the 
Mediterranean entirely. But aviation 
and new weapons have reduced the 
importance of that inland sea in the 
British scheme of things, just as they 


have made the British Isles indefen- 


sible against a power holding the Eu- 
ropean continent. 

Nevertheless, she must do some- 
thing to protect her vital interests in 
the Middle East—chiefly oil—and in 
this she counts on the United States, 
whose interests in that region are 
equally important. Britain has no 
intention of giving up historic Gi- 
braltar, nor the powerful fortress of 
Aden at the southern end of the Red 
Sea. She will cling also to Malta and 
Cyprus, and even create new bases 
on the North African coast to com- 
pensate for her progressing evacua- 
tion of Egypt. One in particular is 
planned for Cyrenaica, to help in the 
defense of the Suez Canal. 

But all these strategic points and 
their installations she is prepared to 
place at the disposal of the United 
States on some basis which would 
not carry the imprint of formal alli- 
ance, something apparently not de- 
sired by either country for a variety 
of reasons, chiefly diplomatic. In re- 
lation to her own defense plan, how- 
ever, the Mediterranean forts and 
bases are blueprinted as air and sea 
outposts of an elaborately conceived 
triangle embracing the “belly” of 
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equatorial Africa. 

It was worked out last August at 
a conference of “high brass’ in Lon- 
don, called by Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery, chief of staff, 
and attended by thirty generals, in- 
cluding military leaders of the Do- 
minions. The outline is now grad- 
ually coming to light in the process 
of application. 

The ‘defense in depth” triangle, 
consisting of new highways and 
stretches of the rapidly developing 
trunk road from Cape Town to Al- 
giers, is based on a line running from 
British Nigeria on the west coast to 
Mombasa in Kenya, directly across 
the continental waist. Absorbing a 
number of World War II bases, it 
cuts through French Equatorial Afri- 
ca, slices the top of the Belgian 
Congo, and penetrates the heart of 
the Uganda jungle where, just to the 
southeast, begin the slopes of Kili- 
manjaro. 

The two sides of the broad trian- 
gle strike north to a junction in the 
heart of the Sudan—control of which 
Britain has no thought of yielding to 
Egypt despite the Cairo clamor. Be- 
tween these lines, in a wilderness of 
bush, rock, and desert, Britain is plot- 
ting her modern rocket batteries 
which, backed by  Kilimanjaro’s 
“Buck Rogers” power, could slam the 
gates of Suez on any aggressor and 
rake an enemy as far distant as the 
Iranian oil fields, 

Britain's African defense plan car- 
ries no “Maginot Line” complex; 
neither does it carry any threat to 
the Soviet Union. On the other hand, 
it is designed as a potent barrier to 
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any Russian expansion across the 
Middle East to India—the classic in- 
vasion route of Alexander the Great. 
True, an enemy could hit back and 
Britain herself might be pounded to 
pulp; but huge Africa could absorb 
thousands and still keep shooting. 

Such is the essence of the military 
plan, of which there are without 
doubt many “top secret” facets and 
phases. Lord Inverchapel would not 
discuss it beyond remarking, “It is a 
very live project.” 

That American leaders are fully 
aware of its scope and details may be 
taken for granted, as the Anglo- 
American Combined Chiefs of Staff 
are still functioning in Washington 
and an agreement exists on stand- 
ardization of arms and equipment. 
Moreover, in view of the parlous 
condition of British industry and 
shortage of materials, much of what 
it takes to put the British military 
power in shape must come from this 
country. 

It is equally sure that the French 
know the African score, because 
their strength there runs a close 
second to the British. Their co- 
operation is essential, and just re- 
cently the two countries signed a 
fifty-year alliance. 

The role of the Union of South 
Africa, Field Marshal Jan Smuts’ 
domain, in the British scheme of 
African defense and economy is 
especially important because the 
Union is the most advanced polliti- 
cal unit in the whole African 
continent. Smuts is a champion of 
a Pan-Africa doctrine based on a 
benevolent British hegemony, and 


he swung the African dominion be- 
hind Britain in both World Wars in 
support of that conception. And re- 
cently, at Johannesburg, he openly 
hailed the British move to give it 
realistic effect. 

“The peoples of Africa must un- 
derstand the ideal of solidarity,” he 
said, “and the strength that would 
come to all if this huge land mass 
could somehow or other co-ordinate 


its large policies and especially its . 


economic interests into a compre- 
hensive scheme.” 

The British Labor regime is wor- 
ried about Smuts; he is the last of 
the Rudyard Kipling imperialists— 
save possibly Churchill—and he has 
warped London's efforts to convince 
American public opinion that Brit- 
ain’s interest in Africa is strictly on 
che democratic up-and-up. 

Realization is sharp in London that 
3ritain will get nowhere with any 
African blueprint without American 
support and material aid, and that 
this means a blueprint built on the 
Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter, with its stipulation of free 
access by all nations to natural re- 
cources. The basic yardstick must be 
the interests, not of about four mil- 
lion Europeans and outside exploit- 
ing corporations, but of the vast, 
teeming native population now sunk 
in mass poverty, ignorance, and par- 
alyzing superstition. 

The Union of South Africa holds a 
vital place in the future African set- 
up—which envisages among other 
things a great “black dominion” in 
East Africa, fully self-governed—and 
it was only because of the need to 
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placate Cape Town while Britain's 
plan takes form that the Attlee gov- 
sernment gave grudging support to 
Smuts in his recent trouble in the 
United Nations Assembly. It sup- 
ported his bid to annex the South- 
west African mandate—which failed 
—only to keep the Cape government 
in line on the broad pattern; it fol- 
lowed a similar course when Smuts 
tried unsuccessfully to defend his pol- 
icy of discrimination against Hindu 
settlers, 

In short, London does not accept 
Smuts’ doctrine of “white suprem- 
acy.” It prefers what Colonial Secre- 
tary Arthur Creech Jones called 
“white guidance.”’ Indeed, the British 
government has managed by use of 
that subtle and complex institution, 
the royal family, to give the South 
African Prime Minister the sharpest 
kind of rebuke. And black Africa— 
which learns of things by some mys- 
terious underground grapevine that 
seems to outspeed the telegraph—is 
thrilled. 

The incident occurred just outside 
the border of South Africa itself, in 
Basutoland —a native protectorate 
under direct British rule. Two choirs 
sang for George VI and Queen Eliz- 
abeth during their visit—one white, 
one black. The dusky children sang 
with all the African’s inborn sense 
of harmony and rhythm; the white 
youngsters sang well, but nothing 
more. 

At the end, the white mayor 
ushered the King and Queen among 
the European guests and officials. 
‘Suddenly the British royalty left him 
flat and, hand in hand moved slowly, 
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impressively, into the center of the 
black choir. The King grasped the 
hand of the native conductor and 
Elizabeth flashed her famous ‘‘dia- 
mond smile.’’ Black cheers rent the 
sky; tears began to roll down black 
cheeks. 

The incident was simple; the im- 
pact terrific. It made headlines from 
Cape to Cairo, The royal pair had 
found the stage they sought and 
used it. Every intelligent native in 
the Dark Continent knew what it 
meant, that it was another symbol 
of the African revolution, an upsurge 
with implications hard to get in full 
perspective. It means, of course, that 
if Africa is to be made fit to fight in, 
it must be made fit to fight for. The 
military plan is tied in with the eco- 
nomic picture so definitely that the 


success of Britain’s hope of creating 
a defense bastion in tropical Africa 
depends on an aggressive campaign 
of social and political elevation 
throughout the continent. 

At bottom, Africa’s trouble is that 
even rich soil cannot, when worked 
only by the primitive wooden hand 
hoe, yield funds for the building of 
a progressive life—education, social 
services, decent housing, Yet without 
such services, the population must 
remain ignorant, diseased, and_ill- 
equipped. 

Now arises the great peanut plan, 
inspired by the grim specter of a 
third World War. 

It is a hundred-million-dollar 
gamble, with the fate and future of 


an Empire as its stake. 


Copyright, Liberty 
(June 21, 1947) 


Rainy Day Dilemma 
THE LITTLE Negro man was perfectly harmless, but the lady 


sitting next to him on a New York bus was suspicious of all 
Negroes. So, since they were somewhat crowded on the seat, she 
pushed the umbrella between her knee and his and held it firmly 
as a barrier. Just as she left the bus, a shower came up so she 
raised the umbrella. As she did so she noticed that the Negro 
was following her. She hurried down a side street, and the man 
pursued through the driving rain. The woman ran up the steps 
of her apartment and rang the bell. When she heard the maid 
coming to the door, feeling herself safe at last, she faced about 
and shouted to the man: 

“You lowdown masher. 
do you want, anyhow?” 

The drenched little man at the foot of the steps removed his 
cap and spoke pleadingly: 

‘Now that you are home, if you please, lady, I'd like to have my 
umbrella.” 


How dare you follow me? What 


Gladys Greene 
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Hurdler Harrison Dillard is U.S. favorite in 1948 world sports carnival 


By Walter L. Johns 


HE OLD adage 
lightning 

doesn’t strike 
twice in the same 
place doesn’t con- 
cern William Harri- 
son (Bones) Dil- 
lard, America’s col- 
ored ace for the *48 
Olympics. 

When Jesse Owens 
electrified the sports world by flash- 
ing to fame in the 1936 Olympic 
Games in Berlin, Dillard was a skin- 
ny boy of 11—just another gram- 
mar school kid in Cleveland. Young 
Dillard had two things in common 
with Owens, however. He also was 
a Negro and he could run “like 
lightning.” 

Like other athletically inclined 
boys in the east side neighborhood, 
Dillard worshipped Owens, dreamed 
of following him to East Tech high 
school and of becoming a great track 
star like the ‘Buckeye Bullet.” He 
went to East Tech high school and 
duplicated Owens’ feats on the cin- 
der paths, becoming the state cham- 
pion in the hurdles. Coincidentally, 
it was Owens who helped Dillard 
along, even so much as giving him 


a pair of spiked shoes. 


Condensed from Pic 


Dillard is a col- 
lege boy now, a sen- 
ior at Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, a small 
school at Berea, O. 
Like Owens, the new 
“Buckeye Bullet’’ has 
developed into a 
great track star. To- 
day he is considered 
the No. 1 hurdler in 


the world. 

As a GI in Europe during World 
War II, Dillard ran the legs off every- 
thing available in the 1945 “Olym- 
pics’ over there. In the big meet at 
Frankfurt, Germany, after VE day, 
he won four events, was named “the 
outstanding athlete in the European 
theatre.” 

After returning to school the Ne- 
gro hurdle flash flattened his Amer- 
ican competitors in dual meets, sec- 
tional championships, and_ national 
events. Already he has tied the world 
record for the 220-yard low hurdles, 
has set a new American record of 
0:06.8 in the 60-yard lows. 

If Dillard achieves his current 
goal, appearance in the Olympic 
Games, he will have closed the book 
on the amazing parallel between two 
Negro athletes, born and raised in 
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the same neighborhood, graduates of 
the same high school, stars for Uncle 
Sam in successive Olympics. 

The 21-year-old, 152-pound Dil- 
lard, given the nickname of “Bones,” 
because he was that thin—has ac- 
celerated to the top by the spark of 
a burning ambition to become “‘the 
greatest hurdler in the world,” an 
ambition that Owens inculcated in 
Dillard. 

As a boy of 13 in junior high 
schcol, Dillard frequented a neigh- 
borhood settlement center where 
Owens, retired from the cinder paths, 
was wont to appear and give advice 
to the youngsters. One day Owens 
saw Dillard running a sprint race 
and, noting his gazelle-like style, the 
Olympic champion suggested Dillard 
try the hurdles. He did and he cleared 
the barriers so smoothly he left all 
competition behind. He's been do- 
ing that ever since. Long ago he 
wore out the shoes Owens gave him 
—he used them for three years—but 
he’s still following Owens’ advice 
and concentrating on the hurdles. 

Eddie Finnigan, for 13 years head 
track coach at Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege and a nine-letter athlete in his 
college days at Western Reserve U., 
has worked with Dillard for three 
years and is confident ‘my boy” will 
crack all existing records in both the 
low and the high hurdles. 

“I think he will be one of the great 
hurdlers of all time—if he isn’t that 
now,” says Finnigan. ‘I’ve never 
coached a boy with such a desire to 
be good. His only ambition is to be- 
come the world’s best.” 

Finnigan isn’t the only competent 
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observer to sing the praises of this 
Negro lad “who runs like a two- 
legged deer.” 

John F. Rourke, coach at Colgate, 
says that “‘Dillard’s the finest hur- 
dler” he’s seen since Fred Wolcott 
was running wild for Rice Institute. 
Lloyd Olds, the track coach at Michi- 
gan State, said that Dillard is “a 
potential world’s champion.” Matty 
Geiss, former Princeton coach, saw 
Dillard run in Europe and was quoted 
as saying: “They'll hear a lot more 
about that boy.” 

Dillard has an effortless style and 
an amazing chest finish at the tape. 
He’s quick on the start and he tries 
to get away on top. He's an Assault 
in the stretch. As his coach says, 
“Give him an even break over that 
last hurdle, and he’ll beat ’em!” 

Dillard himself talks little about 
his form but will admit he has an 
unorthodox style. Like many of the 
star hurdlers, Dillard is a left leg 
runner, clearing the barriers with the 
left leg out. 

“If you can get over that first hur- 
dle ahead,”’ he says, “it’s an advan- 
tage in more ways than one. There's 
a tendency for runners to swing their 
arms. Coming from behind you may 
be hit and thrown off your stride.” 

Following his races Coach Finni- 
gan and Dillard study the movies for 
hours. They study each hurdle to see 
where Dillard has made a mistake— 
if any. They run the pictures in slow 
motion and make notes as they go 
along. 

Unlike most athletes, Dillard never 
gets a rubdown before or after a race. 

“The last time I had one—in high 
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school—my legs left like rubber so I 
just decided no more of that for me.”’ 

When he travels to his meets he 
tries to avoid a long automobile trip 
because, “It’s too confining. It takes 
the steam out of me. I can’t move 
my muscles enough. If I go by train 
I can get up and walk around but a 
long ride in an auto leaves me 
cramped.” 

Dillard's immediate goal is to 


crack the 220-yard low hurdle record , 


which he has equalled in the time 
of 22.5 seconds. 

In the 1948 Olympics Dillard will 
run in the high hurdles (they don’t 
have the lows in the Olympics) and 
also will take a crack at the 200- 
meter dash. Since he has run both 
in Europe and in the U. S. the past 
two years, Dillard is qualified to talk 
about the competition in the interna- 
tional games two years hence. 

“The American track man is far 
superior in the sprints and the 
jumps,” he says. ‘The European boys 
are much better in the middle dis- 
tance events.” 

Asked about the best runner he 
saw while competing in Europe, he 
said, ‘I saw a Swede by the name of 
Liljeckbist, running in Paris. He 
was awfully good. He ran the 800- 
meters in 1:49 flat which is near the 
world mark. And this boy was still 
developing.” 

Five years ago, when only 17 years 
old, Dillard competed in the Junior 
A.A.U. at Randalls Island, New 
York, and finished second in the 
200-meter low hurdles in the time of 
23.1. This was remarkable if you 
consider the Jesse Owens’ world 
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mark set in 1935 was 22.6. In the 
400-meter hurdles, an event he has 
run only twice, he has done 54.2, as 
compared to the Olympic record of 
52 seconds flat set by Glen Hardin in 
Los Angeles in 1932. 

Although he generally runs only 
the hurdles, Dillard is a superior run- 
ner in other events. Three years ago 
in an ordinary dual meet at Delaware, 
O., he ran the 100-yard dash in 9.8, 
came back in the very next event on 
the program to win the 120-yard high 
hurdles in 14.9, rested one event and 
won the 220 dash in 21.6, and then 
came right back to the 220-yard lows 
in 22.8, the third fastest time ever 
made at this distance in the history 
of track! 

He can high jump better than six 
feet, once ran a quarter in 48 seconds 
flat and the half mile in 2 minutes 
flat, Without being pushed he ran 
the 100 in 9.6, two-tenths of a sec- 
ond over the world mark, in an Ohio 
Conference meet. Since 1946 he has 
set a new American record of 6.8 
seconds in the 60-yard high hurdles, 
equalled the Kansas Relays record of 
14.2 in the 120-highs and tied Fred 
Wolcott’s world mark of 22.5 for 
the 220-yard lows. He won both 
hurdle races at the National Collegi- 
ates in Minneapolis and repeated in 
both events in the National A.A.U. 
meet at San Antonio, Texas. 

State champion in both high and 
low hurdles at East Tech high school, 
Dillard matriculated at Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College because one of his 
friends went there. He had several 
offers from larger schools. Called to 
service in the summer of 1943, just 
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when B-W was ready to compete in 
the Ohio Conference title meet, Dil- 
lard was given permission by his su- 
perior officers at Camp Perry, O., to 
leave camp for that one meet. 

Although he had been given four 
medical shots the day before, Dil- 
lard led B-W to*the Ohio champion- 
ship by winning the 100, 200, the 
120-yard highs, and the 220-yard 
lows, and anchoring the 880-yard re- 
lay team. When he finished he had 
a fever of nearly 104! 

From Camp Perry Dillard went to 
Hampden Sydney College and then 
overseas with the 92nd _ Division 
Anti-Tank company as a rifleman and 
machine-gunner. He took part in 
the Po Valley and Appenines’ offen- 
sives, advanced to Pfc, and won two 
battle stars and the Combat Infantry 
badge. 

He tasted his first athletic competi- 
tion over there on VE day when he 
ran in a meet in Florence, Italy. 
Wearing sneakers, he won the 110- 
meter high hurdles, the lows, and the 
200-meter dash. Elected captain of 
the Mediterranean Theatre track 
team, he led his squad to victories 
in Milan and other Italian cities. 

In the Inter-Allied Games at 
Frankfurt, Dillard drew the cheers of 
25,000 GI’s when he won the 110- 
meter hurdles, the 200-meter lows, 
and the 200-meter dash, and an- 
chored the relay team. He personally 


received the congratulations of the 
late Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. The 
only race Dillard lost in Europe was 
a 100-meter dash to the French cham- 
pion in Paris. His biggest thrill over 
there, he says, was in beating the 
two Swiss champions in the 400- 
meter race, an event he hadn’t run in 
two years. 

Dillard received one of his worst 
set-backs over there. 

“IT had two wrist watches and a 
flock of medals I had won in meets 
over there,’ he said. “I really prized 
those trophies. I was on a plane 
from Paris to Rome and we had to 
get out in a hurry at Rome. Before 
I had a chance to check my belong- 
ings the plane had taken off for South 


Africa. And along with it went my 
medals and watches. I haven’t got 
“em back yet.” 


His closest race? 

“In the junior A.A.U. 200-meter 
event in New York,’ he says. ‘‘I ran 
second to Walt Smith of Southern 
California, and Charley Hlad of 
Michigan Normal was third. Only a 
scant whisker separated all three of 
us. Smith set a new junior. record 
in that race.” 

What does he think about close 
races? 

“Even when it’s close,” he says 
with sincerity, “I believe the runners 
themselves can tell who won it.” 

Copyright, Pic (June 1947) 
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A white man finds a refuge in a race riot 


By J. F. Powers 


E WATCHED at the window 

all that afternoon. Old Gram- 

ma came out of her room and 
said, “Now you kids get away from 
there this minute.” And we would 
until she went back to her room. We 
could hear her old rocking chair 
creak when she got up or sat down, 
and so we always ran away from the 
window before she came into the 
room to see if we were minding her 
good or looking out. Except once 
she went back to her room and didn’t 
sit down, or maybe she did and got 
up easy so the chair didn’t creak, or 
maybe we got our signals mixed, be- 
cause she caught us all there and 
shooed us away and pulled down the 
green shade. The next time we were 
real sure she wasn’t foxing us before 
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\ Condensed from the book, ‘Prince of Darkness” 


we went to the window and lifted the 
shade just enough to peek out. 

It was like waiting for rats as big 
as cats to run out from under a tene- 
ment so you could pick them off with 
a .22. Rats are about the biggest 
live game you can find in ordinary 
times and you see more of them 
than white folks in our neighborhood 
—in ordinary times. But the rats we 
waited for today were white ones, 
and they were doing most of the 
shooting themselves. Sometimes some 
coloreds would come by with guns, 
but not often; they mostly had clubs. 
This morning we'd seen the whites 
catch up with a shot-in-the-leg col- 
ored and throw bricks and stones at 
his black head till it got all red and 
he was dead. I could still see the 
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wet places in the alley. That's why 
we kept looking out the window. We 
wanted to see some whites get killed 
for a change, but we didn’t much 
think we would, and I guess what we 
really expected to see was nothing, 
or maybe them killing another col- 
ored. 

There was rumpus downstarirs in 
front, and I could hear a mess of peo- 
ple tramping up the stairs. They 
kept on coming after the second floor 
and my sister Carrie, my twin, said 
maybe they were whites come to get 
us because we saw what they did to 
the shot-in-the-leg colored in the al- 
ley. I was scared for a minute, I 
admit, but when I heard their voices 
plainer I knew they were coloreds 
and it was all right, only I didn’t see 
why there were so many of them. 

Then I got scared again, only dif- 
ferent now, empty scared all over, 
when they came down the hall on our 
floor, not stopping at anybody else’s 
door, of all the doors in the building. 
They tried to come right on in, but 
the door was locked. 

Old Gramma was the one locked it 
and she said she’d clean house if one 
of us kids so much as looked at the 
knob even, and she threw the key 
down her neck somewhere. I went 
and told her that was our door the 
people were pounding on and where 
was the key. She reached down her 
neck and there was the key all right. 
But she didn’t act much like she in- 
tended to open the door. She just 
stood there staring at it like it was 
somebody alive, saying the litany to 
the Blessed Virgin: Mére du Christ, 
priez pour nous, secours des chrétiens, 
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priez. . . . Then all of a sudden 
she was crying; tears were blurry in 
her old yellow eyes, and she put the 
key in the lock, her veiny hands shak- 
ing, and unlocked the door. 

They had Mama in their arms. I 
forgot all about Old Gramma, but I 
guess she passed out. Anyway, she 
was on the floor and a couple of men 
were picking her up and a couple of 
women were saying, “Put her here, 
put her there.” I wasn’t worried as 
much about Old Gramma as I was 
about Mama. 

A bone—God, it made me sick— 
had poked through the flesh of Ma- 
ma’s arm, all bloody like a sharp 
stick, and something terrible was 
wrong with her chest. I couldn’t look 
any more and Carrie was screaming. 
That started me crying. Tears got in 
the way, but still I could see the 
baby, one and a half, and brother 
George, four and a half, and they had 
their eyes wide-open at what they saw 
and weren't crying a bit, too young 
to know what the hell. 

They put Old Gramma in her room 
on the cot and closed the door on 
her and some old woman friend of 
hers that kept dipping a handkerchief 
in cold water and laying it on Old 
Gramma’s head. They put Mama on 
the bed in the room where everybody 
was standing around and _ talking 
lower and lower until pretty soon 
they were just whispering. 

Somebody came in with a doctor, a 
colored one, and-he had a little black 
bag like they have in the movies. I 
don’t think our family ever had a 
doctor come to see us before. May- 
be before I was born Mama and Dad- 
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dy did. I heard the doctor tell Mr. 
Purvine, that works in the same mill 
Daddy does, only the night shift, that 
he ought to set the bone, but honest 
to God he thought he might as well 
wait, as he didn’t want to hurt Mama 
if it wasn’t going to make any dif- 
ference. 

He wasn’t nearly as brisk now with 
his little black bag as he had been 
when he came in. He touched Ma- 


ma’s forehead a couple of times and . 


it didn’t feel good to him, I guess, 
because he looked tired after he did 
it. He held his hand on the wrist 
of her good arm, but I couldn't tell 
what this meant from his face. It 
mustn't have been any worse than the 
forehead, or maybe his face had noth- 
ing to do with what he thought, and 
I was imagining all this from seeing 
the shape Mama was in. Finally he 
said, “I'll try,” and he began calling 
for hot water and other things, and 
pretty soon Mama was all bandaged 
up white. 

The doctor stepped away from Ma- 
ma and over to some men and wom- 
en, six or seven of them now—a lot 
more had gone—and asked them 
what had happened. He didn’t ask 
all the questions I wanted to ask—I 
guess he already knew some of the 
answers—but I did find out Mama 
was on a streetcar coming home from 
the plant—Mama works now and 
we're saving for a cranberry farm— 
when the riot broke out in that sec- 
tion. Mr. Purvine said he called the 
mill and told Daddy to come home. 
But Mr. Purvine said he wasn’t going 
to work tonight himself, the way the 
riot was spreading and the way the 
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coloreds were getting the worst of it. 

“As usual,” said a man with 
glasses on. “The Negroes ought to 
organize and fight the thing to a fin- 
ish.” The doctor frowned at that. 
Mr. Purvine said he didn’t know. 
But one woman and another man said 
that was the right idea. 

“If we must die,’ said the man 
with glasses on, ‘‘let it not be like 
hogs hunted and penned in an in- 
glorious spot!” 

The doctor said, “Yes, we all know 
that.” 

But the man with glasses on went 
on, because the others were listening 
to him too. “We must meet the 
common foe: though far outnum- 
bered, let us still be brave, and for 
their thousand bows deal one death- 
blow! What, though before us lies 
the open grave? Like men we'll face 
the murderous, cowardly pack, 
pressed to the wall, dying, but—fight- 
ing back!” 

They all thought it was fine, and 
a woman said that it was poetry, and 
I thought if that is what it is I know 
what I want to be now—a poetryman. 
I asked the man with glasses on if 
that was his poetry, though I did not 
think it was for some reason, and 
the men and women all looked at me 
like they were surprised to see me 
there and like I ought not hear such 
things—except the man with glasses 
on, and he said, No, son, it was not 
his poetry; he wished it was, but it 
was Claude McKay’s, a Negro, and 
I could find it in the public library. 
I decided I would go to the public 
library when the riot was over, and 
it was the first time in my life I ever 
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thought of the public library the way 
I did then. 

They all left about this time, ex- 
cept the doctor and the old woman 
friend of Old Gramma’s. She came 
out of Old Gramma’s room, and 
when the door opened I saw Old 
Gramma lying on the cot with her 
eyes closed. The old woman asked 
me if I could work a can opener, and 
I said, ‘““Yes, I can,’’ and she handed 
me a can of vegetable soup from the 
shelf. She got a meal together and 
us kids sat down to eat. Not Carrie, 
though, She sat in our good chair 
with her legs under her and her eyes 
closed. Mama was sleeping and the 
doctor rolled up the shade at the win- 
dow and looked out while we ate. I 
mean brother George and the baby. 
I couldn’t eat. I just drank my glass 
of water. The old woman said. 
Here, here, I hadn’t ought to let good 
food go to waste and was that any 
way to act at the table and I wasn’t 
the first boy in the world to lose his 
mother. 

I wondered was she crazy and I 
yelled I wasn’t going to lose my 
mother and I looked to see and I was 
right. Mama was just sleeping and 
the doctor was there in case she 
needed him and everything was taken 
care of and .. . everything. The 
doctor didn’t even turn away from 
the window when I yelled at the old 
woman, and I thought at least he’d 
say I'd wake my mother up shouting 
that way, or maybe that I was right 
and the old woman was wrong. I 
got up from the table and stood by 
the doctor at the window. He only 
stayed there a minute more then and 
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went over to feel Mama’s wrist again. 
He did not touch her forehead this 
time. 

Old Gramma came out of her room 
and said to me, “Was that you rais- 
ing so much cain in here, boy?” 

I said, ‘“Yes, it was,’’ and just when 
I was going to tell her what the old 
woman said about losing Mama I 
couldn't. I didn’t want to hear it out 
loud again. I didn’t even want to 
think it in my mind. 

Old Gramma went over and gazed 
down at Mama. She turned away 
quickly and told the old woman, 
“Please, I'll just have a cup of hot 
water, that’s all, I'm so upset.” Then 
she went over to the doctor by the 
window and whispered something to 
him and he whispered something 
back and: it must’ve been only one 
or two words, because he was look- 
ing out the window the next moment. 

Old Gramma said she'd be back in 
a minute and went out the door, slip- 
slapping down the hall. I went to 
the window, the evening sun was 
going down, and I saw Old Gramma 
come out the back entrance of our 
building. She crossed the alley and 
went in the back door of the grocery 
store. 

A lot of racket cut loose about a 
block up the alley. It was still empty, 
though. Old Gramma came out of 
the grocery store with something in 
a brown bag. She stopped in the 
middle of the alley and seemed to be 
watching the orange evening sun go- 
ing down behind the buildings. The 
sun got in her hair and somehow 
under her skin, kind of, and it did a 
wonderful thing to her. She looked 
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so young for a moment that I saw 
Mama in her, both of them beautiful 
New Orleans ladies. 

The racket cut loose again, nearer 
now, and a pack of men came run- 
ning down the alley, about three 
dozen whites chasing two coloreds. 
One of the whites was blowing a 
bugle—tan tivvy, tan tivvy, tan tivvy 
—like the white folks do when they 
go fox hunting in the movies of Vir- 
ginia, 
if Old Gramma had enough sense to 
come inside, and I guess she did be- 
cause she wasn't there. The two col- 
oreds ran between two buildings, the 
whites ran after them, and then the 
alley was quiet again. Old Gramma 
stepped out, and I watched her stoop 
and pick up the brown bag that she 
had dropped before. 

Another big noise made her drop 
it again. A whole smear of men 
swarmed out of the used-car lot and 
came galloping down the alley like 
wild buffaloes. Old Gramma scooted 
inside our building and the brown 
bag stayed there in the alley. This 
time I couldn’t believe my eyes ; I saw 
what I thought I'd never see; I saw 
what us kids had been waiting to 
see ever since the riot broke out—a 
white man that was fixing to get him- 
self nice and killed. A white man 
running—-running, God Almighty, 
from about a million coloreds. And 
he was the one with the tan-tivvy 
bugle, too. I hoped the coloreds 
would do the job up right. 

The closer the white man came the 
worse it got for him, because the 
alley comes to a dead end when it hits 
our building. All at once—I don’t 
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I looked down, quick, to see, 


know why—I was praying for that 
fool white man with the bugle to 
get away. But I didn’t think he had 
a Chinaman’s chance, the way he was 
going now, and maybe that’s what 
made me pray for him. 

Then he did a smart thing. He 
whipped the bugle over his shoulder, 
like you do with a horseshoe for good 
luck, and it hit the first colored be- 
hind him smack in the head, knock- 
ing him out, and that slowed up the 
others. The white man turned into 
the junk yard behind the furniture 
warehouse and the Victory Ballroom. 
Another smart thing, if he used his 
head. The space between the ware- 
house and the Victory is just wide 
enough for a man to run through. 
It’s a long piece to the street, but if 
he made it there, he’s be safe prob- 
ably. 

The long passageway must've 
looked too narrow to him, though, 
because the fool came rushing around 
the garage next to our building. For 
a moment he was the only one in the 
alley. The coloreds had followed 
him through the junk yard and prob- 
ably got themselves all tangled up in 
garbage cans and rusty bed springs 
and ashpiles. But the white man was 
a goner just the same. In a minute 
they'd be coming for him for real. 
He'd have to run the length of the 
alley again to get away and the col- 
oreds have got the best legs. 

Then Old Gramma opened our 
back door and saved him. 

I was very glad for the white man, 
until suddenly I remembered poor 
Mama all broken to pieces on the 
bed, and then I was sorry Old Gram- 
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ma did it. The next moment I was 
glad again that she did. 1 under- 
stood now I did not care one way 
or the other about the white man. 
Now I was thinking of Mama—not 
of myself. I did not see what dif- 
ference it could make to Mama if the 
white man lived or died. It only 
had something to do with us and 
him. 

Then I got hold of a funny idea. 
I told myself the trouble is somebody 
gets cheated or insulated or killed 
and everybody else tries to make it 
come out even by eheating and in- 
sulting and killing the cheaters and 
insulters and killers. Only they never 
do. I did not think they ever would. 
I told myself that I had a very big 
idea there, and when the rict was 
over I would go to the public library 
and sit in the reading room and think 
about it. Or I would speak to Old 
Gramma about it, because it seemed 
like she had the same big idea and 
like she had had it a long time, too. 

The doctor was standing by me at 
the window all the time. He said 
nothing about what Old Gramma 
did, and now he stepped away from 
the window and so did I. I guess 
he felt the same way I did about the 
white man and that’s why he stepped 
away from the window. The big 
idea again. He was afraid the col- 
oreds down below would yell up at 
us, did we see the white man pass by. 
The coloreds were crazy mad all 
right. One of them had the white 
man’s bugle and he banged on our 
door with it. I was worried old 
Gramma had forgot to lock it and 
they might walk right in, and that 
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would be the end of the white man 
and the big idea. 

But Old Gramma pulled another 
fast one. She ran out into the alley 
and pointed her old yellow finger in 
about three wrong directions. In a 
second the alley was quiet and empty, 
except for Old Gramma. She walked 
slowly over against our building, 
where somebody had kicked the 
brown bag, and picked it up. 

Old Gramma brought the white 
man right into our room, told him to 
sit down, and poured herself a cup 
of hot water. She sipped and said 
the white man could leave whenever 
he wanted to, but it might be better 
to wait a bit. The white man said 
he was much obliged, he hated to 
give us any trouble, and “Oh, oh, is 
somebody sick over there?” when he 
saw Mama, and that he’d just been 
passing by when a iundred nig— 
when he was attacked. 

Old Gramma sipped her hot water. 
The doctor turned away from the 
window. and said, ‘Here they come 
again,” took another look, and said, 
“No, they're going back.’” He went 
over to Mama and held her wrist. [ 
couldn’t tell anything about her from 
his face. She was sleeping just the 
same. The doctor asked the white 
man, still standing, to sit down. Car- 
rie only opened her eyes once and 
closed them. She hadn't changed her 
position in the good chair. Brother 
George and the baby stood in a cor- 
ner with their eyes on the white man. 
The baby’s legs buckled then—she’d 
only been walking about a week—and 
she collapsed softly to the floor. She 
worked her way up again without 
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taking her eyes off the white man. 
He even looked funny and out of 
place to me in our room. I guess 
the man for the rent and Father Egan 
were the only white people come to 
see us since I could remember; and 
now it was only the man for the rent 
since Father Egan died. 

The doctor asked the white man 
did he work or own a business in 
this neighborhood. The white man 
said, no, glancing down at his feet, 
no, he just happened to be passing 
by when he was suddenly attacked 
like he said before. The doctor told 
Old Gramma she might wash Mama's 
face and neck again with warm water. 

There was noise again in the alley 
—windows breaking and fences be- 
ing pushed over. The doctor said 
to the white man, ‘You could leave 
now; it’s a white mob this time; 
you'd be safe.” 

“No,” the white man said, “I 
should say not; I wouldn’t be seen 
with them; they’re as bad as the 
others almost.” 

“It is quite possible, 
said. 

Old Gramma asked the white man 
if he would like a cup of tea. 

“Tea? No,” he said, “I don’t drink 
tea; I didn’t know you drank it.” 

“I didn’t know you knew her,” the 
doctor said, looking at Old Gramma 
and the white man. 

“You colored folks, I mean,” the 
white man said, ““Americans, I mean. 
Me, I don’t drink teas—always con- 
sidered it an English drink and bad 
for the kidneys.” 

The doctor did not answer. Old 
Gramma brought him a cup of tea. 


” 


the doctor 


whard face. 


And then Daddy came in. He ran 
over to Mama and fell down on his 
knees like he was dead—like seeing 
Mama with her arm broke and her 
chest so pushed in killed him on the 
spot. He lifted his face from the bed 
and kissed Mama on the lips; and 
then, Daddy, I could see, was crying 
—the strongest man in the world was 
crying with tears in his big dark eyes 
and coming down the side of his big 
Mama called him her 
John Henry sometimes and there he 
was, her John Henry, the strongest 
man, black or white, in the whole 
damned world, crying. 

He put his head down on the bed 
again. Nobody in the room moved 
until the baby toddled over to Daddy 
and patted him on the ear like she 
wanted to play the games those two 
make up with her little hands and 
his big ears and eyes and nose. But 
Daddy didn’t move or say anything, 
if he even knew she was there, and 
the baby got a blank look in her eyes 
and walked away from Daddy and sat 
down, plump, on the floor across the 
room, staring at Daddy and the white 
man, back and forth, Daddy and the 
white man. 

Daddy got up after a while and 
walked very slowly across the room 
and got himself a drink of water at 
the sink. For the first time he no- 
ticed the white man in the room. 
“Who's he?” he said. he?” 
None of us said anything. ‘““Who the 
hell’s he?” Daddy wanted to know, 
thunder in his throat like there al- 
ways is when he’s extra mad or 


happy. 


The doctor said the white man was 
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Mr. Gorman, and went over to Dad- 
dy and told him something in a low 
voice. 

“Innocent! What's he doing in 
this neighborhood then?” Daddy 
said, loud as before. ‘What's an in- 
nocent white man doing in this 
neighborhood now? Answer me 
that!” He looked at all of us in the 
room and none of us that knew what 
the white man was doing in this 
neighborhood wanted to explain to 
Daddy. Old Gramma and the doctor 
and me—none of us that knew— 
would tell. 

“I was just passing by,” the white 
man said, “as they can tell you.” 

The scared way he said it almost 
made me laugh. Was this a white 
man, I asked myself. Alongside Dad- 
dy’s voice the white man’s sounded 
plain foolish and weak—a little old 
tug squeaking at a big ocean liner 
about the right of way. Daddy seemed 
to forget all about him and began 
asking the doctor a lot of questions 
about Mama in a hoarse whisper I 
couldn’t hear very well. Daddy's 
face got harder and harder and it 
didn’t look like he’d ever crack a 
smile or shed a tear or anything soft 
again. Just hard, it got, hard as four 
spikes. 

Old Gramma came and stood by 
Daddy's side and said she had called 
the priest when she was downstairs 
a while ago getting some candles. She 
was worried that the candles weren’t 
blessed ones. She opened the brown 
bag then, and that’s what was inside 
—two white candles. I didn’t know 
grocery stores carried them. 

Old Gramma went to her room 
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and took down the picture of the 
Sacred Heart all bleeding and put it 
on the little table by Mama’s bed and . 
set the candles in sticks on each side 
of it. She lit the candles and it made 
the Sacred Heart, punctured by the 
wreath of thorns, look bloodier than 
ever, and made me think of the song 
“To Jesus’ Heart All Burning,” the 
kids sing at Our Saviour’s on Sun- 
days. 

The white man went up to the doc- 
tor and said, ‘I’m a Catholic, too.” 
But the doctor didn’t say anything 
back, only nodded. He _ probably 
wasn’t one himself, I thought; not 
many of the race are. Our family 
wouldn’t be if Old Gramma and Ma- 
ma didn’t come from New Orleans, 
where Catholics are thicker than flies 
or Baptists. 

Daddy got up from the table and 
said to the white man, “So help me 
God, mister, I'll kill you in this room 
if my wife dies!’ The baby started 
crying and the doctor went to Dad- 
dy’s side and turned him away from 
the white man, and it wasn’t hard to 
do because now Daddy was kind of 
limp and didn’t look like he remem- 
bered anything about the white man 
or what he said he'd do to him if 
Mama . . . or anything. 

“T'll bet the priest won't show up,” 
Daddy said. 

“The priest will come,” Old Gram- 
ma said. “The priest will always 
come when you need him; just wait.” 
Her old lips were praying in French. 

I hoped he would come like Old 
Gramma said, but I wasn’t so sure. 
Some of the priests weren’t much dif- 
ferent from anybody else. They knew 
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how to keep their necks in. Daddy 
said to Mama once if you only 
wanted to hear about social justice 
you could turn on the radio or go to 
the nearest stadium on the Fourth of 
July, and there'd be an old white man 
in a new black suit saying it was a 
good thing and everybody ought to 
get some, and if they'd just kick in 
more they might and, anyway, they'd 
be saved. One came to Our Saviour’s 


last year, and Father Egan said this 


is our new assistant and the next Sun- 
day our new assistant was gone— 
poor health. But Daddy said he was 
transferred to a church in a white 
neighborhood because he couldn’t 
stand to save black souls. Father 
Egan would've come a-flying, riot 
or no riot, but he was dead now and 
we didn’t know much about the one 
that took his place. 

Then he came, by God; the priest 
from Our Saviour’s came to our room 
while the riot was going on. Old 
Gramma got excited and said over 
and over she knew the priest would 
come. He was kind of young and 
skinny and pale, even for a white 
man, and he said, “I’m Father 
Crowe,” to everybody in the room 
and looked around to see who was 
who. 

The doctor introduced himself and 
said Old Gramma was Old Gramma, 
Daddy was Daddy, we were the chil- 
dren, that was Mr. Gorman, who was 
just passing by, and over there was 
poor Mama. He missed Old Gram- 
ma’s old woman friend; I guess he 
didn’t know what to call her. The 
priest went over and took a look at 
Mama and nodded to the doctor and 
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they went into Old Gramma’s room 
together. The priest had a little black 
bag, too, and he took it with him. I 
suppose he was getting ready to give 
Mama Extreme Unction. I didn’t 
think they would wake her up for 
Confession or Holy Communion; she 
was so weak and needed the rest. 

Daddy got up from the table mad 
as a bull and said to the white man, 
“Remember what I said, mister.” 

_ “But why me?’ the white man 
asked. ‘‘Just because I’m white?” 

Daddy looked over at Mama on 
the bed and said, “Yeah, just be- 
cause you're white; yeah, that’s why 
.. .”’ Old Gramma took Daddy by 
the arm and steered him over to the 
table again and he sat down. 

The priest and the doctor came out 
of Old Gramma’s room, and right 
away the priest faced the white man, 
like they'd been talking about him 
in Old Gramma’s room, and asked 
him why he didn’t go home. The 
white man said he'd heard some 
shouting in the alley a while ago that 
didn’t sound so good to him and he 
didn’t think it was safe yet and that 
was why. 

“I see,” the priest said. 

“I'm a Catholic too, Father,” the 
white man said. 

“That's the trouble,” the priest 
said. 

The priest took some cotton from 
his little black bag, dipped his fingers 
in holy oil, and made the sign of the 
cross on Mama's eyes, nose, ears, 
mouth, and hands, rubbing the oil off 
with the cotton, and said prayers in 
Latin all the time he was doing it. 

“I want you all to kneel down 
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now,” the priest said, “and we'll 
say a rosary. But we mustn't stay it 
too loud because she is sleeping.” 

We all knelt down except the baby 
and Carrie. Carrie said she’d never 
kneel down to God again. ‘‘Now, 
Carrie,’ Old Gramma said, almost 
crying. She told Carrie it was for 
poor Mama and wouldn't Carrie 
kneel down if it was for poor Mama? 

“No!” Carrie said. “It must be a 
white God, too!” Then she began 
crying and she did kneel down after 
all. 

Even the white man knelt down 
and the doctor and the old woman 
friend of Old Gramma’s, a solid Bap- 
tist if I ever saw one, and we all said 
the rosary of the five sorrowful mys- 
teries. 

Afterwards the white man said to 
the priest, ‘Do you mind if I leave 
when you do, Father?” the priest 
didn’t answer, and the white man 
said, “I think I'll be leavirig now, 
Father. I wonder if you'd be going 
my way?” 

The priest finally said, “All right, 
all right, come along. You won't be 
the first one to hide behind a Ro- 
man collar.” 

The white man said, “I’m sure I 
don’t know what you mean by that, 
Father.” The priest didn’t hear him, 
I guess, or want to explain, because 
he went over to Mama’s bed. 


The priest knelt once more by Ma- 
ma and said a prayer in Latin out 
loud and made the sign of the cross 
over Mama: In nomine Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti. He looked closer 
at Mama and motioned to the doctor. 
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The doctor stepped over to the bed, 
felt Mama’s wrist, put his head to her 
chest, where it wasn’t pushed in, and 
stood up slowly. 

Daddy and all of us had been 
watching the doctor when the priest 
motioned him over, and now Daddy 
got up from the table, kicking the 
chair over he got up so fast, and ran 
to the bed. Shaking all over, he sank 
to his knees, and I believe he must’ve 
been crying again, although I thought 
he never would again and his head 
was down and I couldn’t see for sure. 

I began to get an awful bulging 
pain in my stomach. The doctor left 
the bed and grabbed the white man 
by the arm and was taking him to the 
door when Daddy jumped up, like 
he knew where they were going, and 
said, ‘Wait a minute, mister!”’ 

The doctor and the white man 
stopped at the door. Daddy walked 
draggily over to them and stood in 
front of the white man, took a deep 
breath, and said in the stillest kind 
of whisper, “I wouldn't touch you.” 
That was all. He moved slowly back 
to Mama's bed and his big shoulders 
were sagged down like I never saw 
them before. 

Old Gramma said, ‘Jesus!’ and 
stumbled down on her knees by Ma- 
ma. Then the awful bulging pain 
in my stomach exploded, and I knew 
that Mama wasn’t just sleeping now, 
and I couldn’t breathe for a long 
while, and then when I finally could 
I was crying like the baby and brother 
George, and so was Carrie. 


Copyright, 1947, by J. F. Powers 
Published by Doubleday & Co., N. ¥ 
(Price $2.75) 
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Parama Canal Zone is America’s No. 1 racial outpost 


CROW 


at the CANAL 


By Paul Blanshard 


E HAVE learned to think of 

the Panama Canal as our chief 

military outpost but few 
Americans know that it is also our 
chief racial outpost. It is the battle- 
field where American racial policy 
scores a continuing Pyrrhic victory 
over Caribbean Negro pride. 

The legend goes that “we” dug 
the Panama Canal. Actually, the 
great ditch was dug chiefly by Carib- 
bean Negroes who left their island 
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homes to the east to risk the perils of 
heat and malaria on the unknown 
isthmus. Altogether there are prob- 
ably 50,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren of Negro Caribbean stock in the 
Panama Canal area today who either 
came themselves to work on the 
Canal or whose fathers came before 
them. At one time, the area con- 
tained the largest colony of Jamaicans 
anywhere in the world outside the 
home island. 
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These black Caribbean workers 
came to the canal in three waves of 


migratory labor—first for the French | 


in the 1880's; then for the first 
American excavations in 1904 and 
after; and since 1940 for the great 
new project of the third locks. Many 
of them have stayed in the Panama 
area so long that their children know 
no other country, but today they are 
not secure in citizenship rights and 
they are living under a scheme of 
racial discrimination which could not 
exist in the British or French islands 
of the Caribbean. 

When the land for the Panama 
Canal was first bought from the Re- 
public of Panama in 1904, after 
Theodore Roosevelt had accorded 
swift recognition to the revolutionary 
Panamanian Government, Congress 
gave little thought to any democratic 
institutions for the people who might 
live and work at the canal. A Canal 
Zone was created as a kind of mili- 
tary reservation and to this day it is 
administered by a governor who is an 
army officer appointed by the Presi- 
dent, acting under the derived au- 
thority of the Secretary of War. 

The Zone has never been a terri- 
tory like Puerto Rico or Alaska, and 
the people who live in it have never 
had the right to vote on any aspect of 
their lives. The land of the Zone, in 
fact, still belongs nominally to the 
Republic of Panama and is leased to 
the United States in perpetuity for 
$250,000 a year, on condition that it 
be used for a canal. The Canal Zone 
itself is a relatively small segment of 
land only about ten miles wide, and 
it has a resident civilian population 
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in normal times of only about s:xty, 
thousand. Within its confines homes, 
hotels, stores, railroads, and- amuse- 
ment places are all owned by the 
federal government. 

The “Big Ditch” was built when 
movements against racial discrimina- 
tion had gained little headway in the 
United States and when American 
Negro organizations were too weak 
to influence congressional policy. Be- 
cause the Panama Canal was south of 
the Mason and Dixon line, it was as- 
sumed that the racial practices of the 
southern states would prevail. 

The American military authorities 
hired black Caribbean labor to build 
the canal, paid the Negro workers 
good wages according to Caribbean 
standards, and then developed an en- 
tirely distinct system of treatment for 
white American employes. White 
workers from the United States were 
given all the supervisory positions, all 
the good houses, and were paid in 
gold, while the black workers were 
paid much lower wages in silver and 
were compelled to live in barracks or 
in accommodations which they found 
for themselves in the Republic of 
Panama. All the Zone employes were 
thus divided into gold and silver 
classifications on different payrolls. 

In the beginning the classification 
of gold and silver had some relation- 
ship to skill and citizenship. It was 
natural that the American govern- 
ment should pay its citizens from the 
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mainland wages which approximated 
or surpassed the continental levels, 
and it. was also natural that the 
workers of the region should be paid 
in the region’s prevailing currency. 
But as the years went on and all 
workers were paid in American 
money without currency distinctions, 
the gold and silver classifications lost 
their original meaning and were con- 
tinued as social and racial distinc- 
tions. Virtually all the public insti- 


tutions of the Canal Zone, operating - 


under government control, became 
Jim Crow institutions using silver 
and gold labels to distinguish be- 
tween colored and white workers. 

Contractors bringing workers from 
the United States were quietly 
warned not to bring Negro American 
citizens, since these men would tech- 
nically have the rights of gold white 
men. One Negro American was re- 
tained in a fairly high post and nine 
others in minor gold posts, making a 
total of one-seventh of one per cent 
Negro workers in the gold (skilled) 
category. But even a gold Negro 
could not get a room in a hotel, cross 
the racial line in eating places, or 
send his child to a white school. 

A group of about sixty Panaman- 
ians were also included in the gold 
bloc. Few of these were dark enough 
in complexion to be classified as col- 
ored by American standards, and 
many of them—especially those mar- 
ried to lighter mates—are not bound 
by color lines today. Children of 
such unions attend the gold schools, 
but they are so few in number that 
they arg not noticeable in the class- 
rcoms or on the playgrounds. 
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These Negro and Panamanian ex- 
ceptions have been used as proof that 
the gold-silver classification is not 
essentially racial. In fact, however, 
the pattern of life in the Canal Zone 
has become a pattern of complete 
racial segregation and discrimination. 

The system of discrimination con- 
tinues after World War II without 
fundamental change. The following 
racial distinctions are still in existence 
in the Canal Zone: 

- 1. The United States postoffice in 

the Zone, operated not by the Post- 
office Department but by an agency 
under the Secretary of War, retains 
gold and silver windows, and a col- 
ored customer cannot buy postage 
stamps at the same window with a 
white customer. 

2. All schools are divided into col- 
ored and white schools—in this case 
even the labels are frank—and the 
white schools are distinctly superior 
in accommodations, teacher-training 
and teacher-pay. White children have 
a senior high school and junior col- 
lege; the colored children stop at the 
ninth grade, 

3. Government-owned hotels re- 
fuse to accept Negro guests. 

4. There is racial segregation in 
housing, and virtually all of the gold 
employes are given quarters in the 
best districts of the Zone while two- 
thirds of the silver employes must 
live outside the Zone in crowded dis- 
tricts in the Republic of Panama 
where rents are exorbitant compared 
with those in the Zone. The argu- 
ment that the gold employes are per- 
manent and the silver employes tem- 
porary will not hold water because 
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the canal has had more silver than 
gold employes continuously for many 
years. 

5. All government commissaries, 
the only stores in the Zone, are di- 
vided into silver and gold, and clerks 
in the gold commissaries are told that 
they are “not supposed” to wait on 
colored customers. 

6. The public baseball parks are 
divided into silver and gold seating 
accommodations, with the main 
grandstand for gold customers and a 
lesser stand at lower prices for silver 
customers, who are exclusively col- 
ored. 

7. The organized workers of the 
American Federation of Labor, asso- 
ciated with the Panama Metal Trades 
Council which has control of the 
skilled trades in the Zone, exclude 
colored workers from their “lily- 
white” unions and maintain a con- 
stant agitation to employ more Amer- 
ican white men in place of Negroes. 
The CIO, however, is challenging 
this policy, and has recently organized 
a Public Workers Union which 
claimed 17,000 members in January, 
and which staged a monster parade of 
West Indians and Panamanians de- 
manding better working conditions 
and the end of discrimination. ~ 

8. Drinking fountains are labeled 
silver and gold, and used accordingly. 

Perhaps the most fundamental dis- 
crimination of all is the one which 
cannot be proved statistically, namely, 
the fact that many colored silver em- 
ployes working side by side with 
white gold employes perform approx- 
imately the same services and receive 
half the pay, or less. This is known 
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to be true, but it cannot be proved by 
documents because the job descrip- 
tions of gold employes can so easily 
be ‘written up” to give the appear- 
ance of supervisory responsibility. 

How the 50,000 Negro West In- 
dians in the canal area feel about this 
racial discrimination can easily be 
imagined. The editor of the leading 
West Indian newspaper of the com- 
munity, the Panama Tribune, said in 
an editorial: 

“The situation is like a river that 
has been frozen over. Those who 
listen keenly may hear a murmuring 
—the deep sighs of longing, the an- 
guished groans of discontent and re- 
sentment. Pressure on the top may 
prevent this rumbling from breaking 
or even becoming audible but the si- 
lence and apparent calm does not 
necessarily indicate that all is satis- 
factory nor secure.” 

More poignantly bitter was the 
protest of Sydney Roberts who sati- 
rized American policy in a poem in 
La Opinion which was gleefully re- 
printed by Jamaica's Spotlight and 
given wide circulation in the colonial 


Caribbean: 
“Silver and Gold divide the human 


race. 

Here where a fountain’s polluted by 
a stare, 

A “silver” man must keep his silver 
place ; 

He waits in silver lines, eats silver 
fare. 

Each licks a postage stamp within 
the pale, 


Each has his ghetto, according to his 
hue. 
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Only at midnight when all colors 
fail, 

What law has done Freud’s children 
will undo. 

And in ‘gold’ churches what do 
preachers tell 

The congregations in the pews of 
gold ; 

Of gentler burnings in the golden 
hell? 

Of dimmer heavens for the silver 
fold? 

But heaven is here: gold homes, 
gold jobs, gold schools— 

And in the heaven of gold latrines, 
gold stools.” 

In the face of these protests the 
policy of the governor of Panama has 
been to sit tight and to destroy ruth- 
lessly any militant labor organizations 
of Negroes. Each year the military 
authorities issue an annual report 
which treats the problem of color dis- 
crimination with bland sophistry. The 
words of explanation have been for- 
malized and are repeated over and 
over again in every official volume. 

“Although all employes are now 
paid in United States currency,’ the 
report says, “the original terms used 
to designate the two classes of em- 
ployes are retained for convenience. 
. . . The division of labor between 
the two classes of employes is a mat- 
ter of long custom in tropical coun- 
tries, and Panama Canal practice con- 
forms to this general custom.” 

Actually, the racial practices of the 
War Department in the Panama 
Canal area do not conform to the 
general customs or to the practices of 
other United States departments op- 
erating in the Caribbean territories. 
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_Neither the Department of the Inte- 
rior nor the army would venture to 
practice such discrimination in gov- 
ernment establishments in Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands. The Vir- 
gin Islands, in fact, have just ac- 
quired a new Negro governor, and 
the Caribbean Commission has lately 
added several Negro commissioners. 

At American bases on British 
Caribbean islands, native colored em- 
ployes perform many of the same 


_ types of services which are performed 


in the Canal Zone only by white 
Americans—and they work side by 
side with white employes. When a 
military subordinate at the American 
base in Jamaica advertised during the 
war for “white employes’’ for the 
base, he was promptly squelched by 
indignant local protests, and an em- 
barrassed commanding officer pub- 
licly apologized for his subordinate’s 
mistake, 

The social segregation existing in 
the Canal Zone’s baseball parks, 
theaters, hotels, and stores could not 
exist in Jamaica or Trinidad, or in 
any of the French islands. The only 
places in the Caribbean where it 
could exist today are Dutch Aruba, 
dominated by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and the Bahamas, where south- 
ern planter traditions are still strong. 

One reason why racial discrimina- 
tion in the Panama Canal Zone has 
been allowed to continue is that the 
military authorities have a convenient 
alibi. An anti-Negro movement has 
gained some strength in recent years 
in the little Republic of Panama, and 
advocates of the racial status quo in 
the Zone argue that the extension of 
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any more favors to Negro workers 
by American authorities would dis- 
turb “delicate relations’ between the 
U. S. and the Republic of Panama. 

It is true that there is a substantial 
anti-Negro movement in the Republic 
of Panama. It began in economic 
jealousy, because the canal authori- 
ties found English-speaking Carib- 
bean Negroes more acceptable as 
workers than the Spanish-speaking 
Panamanians. The local political and 
economic movement against black im- 
migrants developed a Nazi-like racial 
philosophy in spite of the fact that 
perhaps 80 per cent of the people of 
Panama have at least traces of Afri- 
can blood. 

Panama must not become a Negro 
republic, the argument ran. ‘“The 
West Indians who infest our terminal 
cities,” said an editorial in a Panama 
weekly, “lower our standard of living 
and with their strange customs give 
to Panama, Colon, and Boca the ap- 
pearance of African outposts. They 
constitute one of the most serious 
problems that we must solve.” 

After 1928, in response to anti- 
Negro agitation, West Indian Negro 
immigration into Panama proper was 
restricted, and American authorities 
nominally obeyed the directions of 
Panama governments that West In- 
dian employes on the canal should 
not be permitted to move into the 
Republic. 

Former President Arnulfo Arias 
and his followers, in the 1941 con- 
stitution and supplementary laws, ex- 
cluded all Negro West Indians who 
were born in the British colonies 
from citizenship and from certain 
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Arias even 


types of employment. 
went so far as to take citizenship 
away retroactively from West Indians 
who had been born in Panama and 


had already 
rights. 


acquired citizenship 

When Arias was deposed by a 
bloodless coup d'etat, the new presi- 
dent, Ricardo de la Guardia, sus- 
pended the 1941 constitution and 
modified the discriminatory decrees 
of the previous administration. Arias 
was exiled, and when he returned to 
the Republic in 1945 and was in- 
volved in an abortive attempt at al- 
leged revolution, he was arrested and 
imprisoned under the present presi- 
dent, Enrique Jimenez. In spite of 
the defeat of Arias, the racial philos- 
ophy which he represented still has 
many adherents in the Republic of 
Panama, and the West Indians in this 
troubled little nation still feel like a 
besieged advance guard of their race, 
scorned by their powerful neighbor 
of the north, threatened with new dis- 
criminations in Panama. 

In this case the remedy is fairly 
simple. No state legislatures or 
southern sheriffs or Ku Klux mobs 
can prevent a change in the Canal 
Zone caste system if the President of 
the United States decides that that 
racial policy is no longer appropriate 
in an American community. The 
power under federal law is completely 
in his hands, and there is reason to 
hope that he will soon bring the 
Canal Zone into line with the truly 
progressive policies of his administra- 
tion in other parts of the Caribbean. 

Copyright, Survey Graphic (May, 1947) 
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FATS WALLER FAVORITES by James P. 
Johnson (Decca). An old teacher of 
Fats has put his heart and soul in 
this set of eight pieces long associ- 
ated with the late great musician. 


J.P.’s piano is tops on such favorites . 


as Ain’t Misbehavin’ and Honeysuckle 

Rose. 

HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS by Dave Rose 

ig (MGM). For a sheer listening de- 
light in cool, comforting music, you 
couldn’t do better than this album of 
four records. Rose has a knack of 
giving a humming lilt to his strings. 

Definitely a worthwhile item for any 

record library. 

BILLIE HOLIDAY (Columbia). Here are 

ig some of the original platters that 
catapulted Billie into a cult with a 
host of avid fans. There are eight 
sides—two of them newly released 
—-and all add up to a terrific wallop 

on wax. 

BOOGIE WOOGIE (Columbia). Despite 
some of the top names working on 
this album, somehow the four discs 
wind up as a lot of tired, spiritless 
piano-pounding. The Johnsons — 
James P. and Pete—are represented 

as well as Mary Lou Williams and 

Jimmy Yancy. 

MIDNIGHT SPECIAL by Leadbelly 

«fi (Disc). Folk singer Leadbelly is at 
his best in this album of six swell 
tunes given new life with zesty, 
swingy chirping. The title piece is 
undoubtedly tops in the collection 

but every side counts on the asset side. 


DADDY FEEL IT and LOOK WHAT 


BABY’S GOT FOR YOU by Bill © 


Campbell (Apollo). Some of the 


most risque lyrics of the season are 4 


sported by these two sides featuring 
lots of suggestive lines by Baby Dee. 
Tooting and chirping is just fair. 
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HE’S A REAL GONE GUY and LET ME 
g LOVE YOU TONIGHT by Nellie Lut- 
cher (Capitol). The newest sensa- . 
tion in the song world—or she will 
be before too long—comes up with a 
real smash set of sides. With that 


* Jittle catch in her voice and a sort of 


Ella Fitzgerald feel for tunes, she’s bound 
to go far. These discs are a forecast of 
things to come. 

OH, LADY BE GOOD and FLYING HOME 

ig: by Ella Fitzgerald (Decca). For jive 
hounds and long hairs both, this will 
probably wind up as the record of the 
year. Rarely has such sensational 
singing been recorded on wax and it 

will probably be a standard item in rec- 
ord libraries for years to come. 

KEEP YOUR BIG MOUTH and MEMPHIS 
GAL by Bull Moose Jackson (Super 
Disc). Count on the Super Disc ow- 
fit to come up with a sleeper every so 
often and this month it’s a couple 
of swell sides by the Bull Moose 

Jackson outfit. Bull turns in some nifty 

vocals and the band furnishes some nice 

backing to the clever lyrics. 

ELLINGTON SPECIAL by Duke Elling- 
ton (Columbia). These eight sides 
recorded more than a decade ago have 
been brought out of the moth balls 
by Columbia to be added to the sig- 
nificant works of the master composer 

and band leader. While none are real 

popular tunes, they represent an impor- 
tant chapter in Ellingtonia and belong in 
your files. 

JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC (Vol. 5) 

(Disc). As always these Norman 

Granz sponsored get-togethers by the 

top jazzmen of our times represents 

a treat certainly worth preserving on 

wax. Body and Soul gets a good 

going-over by the combine which in- 
cludes Illinois Jacquet and Jack McVea. 
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= A Negro Ministe, 
from Dixie learn, 
the fact, oF lif, 
from the hungry 
: of War-tor, 
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HE MAN vas tall and slim. . 

He was not quite young, about 

forty or nearing fifty. It was 
hard to tell, with a Negro. He was 
not really black; grey rather. Maybe 
there was as much Spanish or Yankee 
or Red Indian blood in him as pure 
African. Though he still had Africa 
in his limbs. Wind was in his move- 
ments, the great flow, the great old 
river. It looked odd. Somehow it 
did not go with the American off- 
cer’s uniform. That uniform fitted 
him overmuch, and yet did not fit 
him. Though he did not seem to see 
it that way. He looked as if he was 
aware of that grand officer's uniform 
all the time. Look, here I am, a kid 
from St. Louis Mississippi riverside, 
and now look how far I have risen 
with bars and all and a service medal 
to the Lord’s and my Negro people’s 
higher glory in this democratic de- 
mocracy. 

His eyes said it too. He wore a 
gold-rimmed pince-nez with a black 
silk cord. It looked outdated, and 
out of size, and out of place alto- 
gether with his large, generous face 
and head. He looked as if he didn’t 
need that pince-nez really; as if it 
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was yet another thing he had 
dreamed of as a Negro kid and had 
attained at last, gold rims and all. 
Yet that face was a good face all the 
same, with a forehead wrinkled by 
persevering study and framed with 
strong, neatly brushed, greying hair. 
Or maybe it wasn’t just the officer's 
uniform he was so proud of, but the 
two small crosses he wore on the 
lapels. They were a clergyman’s 
crosses. He was a chaplain. 

“Good day to you,” he said 
“Guten Tag, Guten Morgen,” speak- 
ing the lingo carefully like the lin- 
guist he was. He came down, and 
looked around with a clergyman’s 
look, and said: “Well, this is a 
place!” His voice was an Ole Man 
River voice. 

“Yes, this is a place,” Yid said. 
“You're lucky. There isn’t another 
chance like this for you in all Vien- 
na.’ Those shysters in the street 
who would trail a dame to her digs 
before speaking up were the real 
suckers. A Negro too. Maybe there 
was a special Negro non-fratting or- 
der? Yid said: “It’s the only safe 
chance for you in town!” 

The man looked about him, gold- 
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rim bespectacled and compassionate. 
He had arrived two hours ago, a 
shepherd, drafted and posted straight 
from the United States. He had ar- 
rived at his allotted place in the 
desert of Europe and was determined 
to be a shepherd not just to eight 
hundred Negro soldiers. He had 
dumped his things at the billet, and 
here he was having his first look 
round, gold-rim bespectacled. So this 
was how the Lord God's creatures 
could live and still keep alive. “What 
a place,” he said. 

“Yes,”’ said Yid. He was used to 
people admiring this place of theirs. 
Anyone would admire it. Finest 
place in town. Furniture and all. 
There was a bit of blood near the 
stairs, he noticed. He bent down 
and wiped it off with his sleeve. 

The man looked on. ‘Caught a 
rabbit ?”” he said. Maybe this blood 
was not a rabbit’s. He remembered 
his own meagre childhoood days. 
Maybe the boy had stolen a neigh- 
bor’s chicken. He was well warned 
of the deterioration of moral stand- 
ards in these European parts. Over- 
look it, yet with a wink, to convey 
that you were no fool. Be a peda- 
gogue, and a Christian. “Caught a 
rabbit?” he said, winking. 

The boy taxed him carefully. He 
had been mistaken about this guy. 
That S.S. Sturmbannfiihrer at Oswie- 
cim, whenever he—‘‘Killed a rab- 
bit,” he used to call it; his standing 
joke; and then wiping his dagger on 
his trousers. How did this Yank 
Negro officer come by the Oswiecim 
slang? “And in case we did?” Yid 
said carefully. ‘I don’t say we did, 
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but just in case—so what?” 

The man nodded, smiling. “And 
where is that ‘we’?” he asked. 

Yid eyed him carefully. There. 
No objection to rabbiting, and get- 
ting down to brass tacks. “Where is 
that we.’ That's what he came here 
for after all, was it not? ‘She is the 
finest dame in Vienna town,” he 
said. Thirty smokes, he thought. 
Maybe take a risk and ask fifty 
smokes ? 

“She,” the man said, smiling. “Is 
she your sister?” 

“No,” Yid said, business like. 
“But I’m looking after her interests.” 

The man smiled. ‘‘She is at school 
now, I suppose,’” he said. 

“It’s all right,” Yid said drily. 
“She is over sixteen, no fear.” There 
is a sucker for you, he thought; may- 
be sixty smokes. 

The man said: “Still! It would 
still be better she went to school.” 

The Yid boy eyed him up and 
down carefully. “I'd know of a girl 
of school age. Sit down right here.” 
And I don’t know of any just now, 
he thought, desperate, and in a min- 
ute eke sucker is going to walk 
out on me, no smokes, no nothing. 
“T'll fetch her,” he improvised, rack- 
ing his brains. “She lives right next 
door.” 

“If she lives next door,” the man 
said, “I might call on her some other 
day if you will show me where she 
lives.” 

Yid said, desperate: There 1s a 
very tiny one living right here. You 
wouldn’t take an interest in her, 
would you? She is a kid!” He 
wiped his forehead, his eyes were ° 


desperate. ‘She's got a_ balloon 
belly,”’ he said very quietly. 

“Why should I take no interest in 
her?” the man said with a preacher's 
voice. His eyes looked puzzled be- 
hind his glasses. 

The boy wiped his forehead. He 
said: ‘““Or—boys? There are boys!” 

“Why,” the man said with a 
preacher's voice. “You are a boy 
yourself!" He was puzzled. May- 


be his knowledge of the lingo was 


not good enough after all? He 
smiled his ever-keep-smiling smile, 


and felt unhappy. He said: “It’s 
you I'm interested in really.” 
Yid looked at him. “Say that 


again,” he said; a smart Yid boy, 
not to be put out. But he did not 
feel smart, he felt desperate. ‘Say 
that again,’ but all he thought was, 
the fellow is made and that’s all 
there is to it. ‘It’s you I’m interested 
in.’ What was there to be interested 
in, ina Yid boy? This Negro Yank 
officer guy, you took him for a sucker, 
but he is stark staring mad; in a 
minute he will walk out on you. 
What was he after, if he wasn't 
after fun? “Listen,” he said, des- 
perate. “Listen.” In a minute an 
inspiration was bound to come to 
him, that was the sort of a Yid he 
was. “Just sit down for a minute. 
Sit down,” he said. The chair was 
gone, he dragged the half-broken 
bench to the visitor, sweat standing 
on his brow. 

“It’s a bit cold to sit down, thank 
you,” the man said, smiles and all, 
rubbing his hands like a clergyman. 

The boy thought hard, standing 
there shivering. Cold. Why did 
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the guy talk of cold? Had he come 
to sell coal? Or logs? Or not sell, 
but buy; those rafters outside in the 
yard maybe? Yes, it must be the 
rafters; there had been another two 
fellows after those rafters an hour 
or two ago! But buy logs, an Amer- 
ican? It wasn’t logs he was after, 
then. Cold, he said? He got it now. 
This guy was a Negro, wasn’t he? 
Said to be hot like a crematorium 
down there where they came from! 
“Look,” he said. “I’ve got. the 
very thing for you. An American 
first-rate warm winter tunic for you 
to wear over this one, or under it. 
It is cut about a bit, over the breast. 
That's why you get it as a tremen- 
dous bargain. You mend it just a 
little it is like new. Hundred smokes. 
Well, say eighty smokes. What do 
you say? That tunic is the most 
tremendous bargain you can find in 
all Austria. From an American gen- 
eral. Eisenhower wore it. May I 
drop dead this second if Eisenhower 
didn’t wear it. Say seventy smokes. 
What do you say?” He looked at 
him, desperate. ‘Well, say fifty 
smokes.’ Maybe this Negro would 
take the killed man’s boots too? Or 
the cap? ‘‘Fifty smokes,’”” he said, 
sweat on his brow, ‘‘and you get a 
present on top of it. Forage cap. 
What do you say?” 


ELL THEN, there was this 
Negro reverend, -gold-rim- 
med spectacles and all—the 
Reverend Hoseah Washington Smith 
was his name, of Jesus Church, Beu- 
lah, near Claxtonville, Louisiana, in 
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the United States of America; and 
now he was standing there puzzled. 
He felt helpless. He remembered he 
heard of a man once who wanted to 
go to Spain, so he learned the lingo, 
but when he came there it turned out 
he had learned not Spanish but Por- 
tuguese; he could catch the words 
somehow, but there was a glass wall 
between him and the sense of them, 
he couldn’t catch the sense. That fel- 
low's case was his case. There must 
be some mixup. There was this boy, 
looking like a kid of ten and talking 
like a man of—no, he couldn’t find 
the proper age for it, as it all seemed 
to happen behind a wall of glass. 
What was this kid driving at? 

“Listen,” said Yid, ‘‘a radio set, 
what.do you say? No smokes? All 
right, let me have no smokes. You 
can have it for gasoline. No, stop, 
wait. Don’t go. I know what you 
want. Of course you have a radio 
already. An American gent like you, 
what would you want another radio 
for, you aren’t in business, are you, 
so what for would you want a radio 
you don’t want? But I know what you 
want. A gentleman like you wants 
a microscope. Some people would 
sell microscopes without lenses. Do 
I know about microscopes? A 
microscope without a lens stinks. You 
can get a microscope without a lens 
anywhere. But I have a lens! I am 
going to sell you a lens. What do 
you say? Stalin hasn’t got such a 
lens. What do you say?” Sweat 
was on his brow, his face was grey, 
his eyes were all desperation. 

The Reverend H. W. Smith said: 
“Do you believe in God?” 
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“Which?” Yid asked. He thought 
like a flash. He ought to have 
known from the beginning there was 
something funny with this guy’s uni- 
form. The badge wasn’t like those 
they used to wear. But then again, 
there was always something fancy 
those Yanks liked to do to their 
uniforms; none was just like the 
next. They weren't Russians, were 
they? They weren't Wehrmacht 
soldiers. So how was he to pay un- 
due attention to this guy’s badge?” 
‘Do you believe in God?’ And wear- 
ing crosses on the lapels. Was this 
guy a clergyman, a Galach? Which 
God’s Galach was he? ‘Do you be- 
lieve in God?’ 

“Which?” he asked, cautious. 

The man’s smile had gone. “There 
is only one God,” he said quietly. 

Yid laughed, dry, just for a sec- 
ond. Not that he cared really. To 
him, any God was as good as the 
next. He didn’t know about the 
American Negro God, what sort of 
a God he was, but anyway, no rea- 
sonable fellow would mind a chance 
to oblige a Galach. Only, this one 
was green! “There is only one God!’ 

“Listen, mister,” he said. ‘I heard 
that before. It’s no good. There 
were always some Jews kept trying 
it in the camp. No good. A Jew is 
a Jew. Or if you are a Negro you 
are a Negro and not an Aryan. God 
doesn't matter.”” I am spoiling a 
deal maybe, he thought, but if a fel- 
low is green I just can’t resist, I just 
have to explain to him, deal or no 
deal. Maybe I have a spot of fever, 
he told himself; diarrhoea fever, not 
dysentery fever, there is a difference. 
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Or maybe that drop of schnapps was 
a bit too much for me. But I just 
have to tell him, that’s the sort of a 
Yid I am. Do you believe in God, 
and not saying which. He looked 
the man up and down. “You a 
Galach?”’ he asked. 

There was still that glass wall be- 
tween the man and the meaning. 
What or who was he supposed to be? 
“I am the Reverend H. W. Smith,” 


he said, ‘‘a chaplain, a clergyman,”. 


he explained, awkward, and felt sad, 
and did not know why. 

“Army chaplain,” Yid said, nod- 
ding. A good job too. ‘Do you be- 
lieve in God?” and no work. “How 
much do you make?” he said. ‘‘Just 
let me think; don’t tell me. If you 
was in the British Army, it would 
be—but you aren’t, are you? If you 
was in the Wehrmacht—if there was 
still a Wehrmacht—you'’d get—But 
what does it matter, as there is no 
Wehrmacht? You ought to have 
been an S.S. Galach, otherwise it 
wasn't a life. American Army— 
Wait. You have no ring; you are 
single, aren’t you? You make 
$325.60 a month.” 

“It doesn’t matter how much man 
makes, my son,” said the man. “It 
matters how man lives. If he lives 
in the Lord, I mean.” I am saying 
this badly, he thought. And he had 
a professional dislike for saying 
things badly. ‘Incidentally,’ he said, 
“I am getting $296, not $325, in- 
cidentally.”’ 

Yid said: $296 and ten per cent 
foreign service allowance is $325.” 

“It doesn’t matter,’’ the man said, 
blushing, and felt he was blushing 
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was. 


and hated it. ‘‘Foreign service al- 
lowances or no foreign service allow- 
ances, what matters is if you live in 
the Lord, my son, if you believe in 
Him, if you crave for His Kingdom. 
That’s what I would wish you to 
understand to matter, and not—’’ He 
stopped, helpless, and sat down 
heavily on that shaky bench. He 
went on: ‘““That’s what matters, not 
those $30 or whatever the figure 
He looked tired all of a sud- 
den, his smile was gone. “I want 
to help you,” he said quietly. 

Yid said: ‘Herr Galach, there is 
one thing you can help me with. A 
few blank sheets of American Army 
Galach letter paper.” 

“Letter paper?” 

“What would I write on them?” 
Yid said, urgent. “Would I use 
them for something bad? I would 
write, ‘I the underwritten Galach 
herewith command the storekeeper 
of the Americans to give the cor- 
rect owner of this paper, Herr Yid- 
delbaum, one half-a-pint of complete 
milk without water not a drop in it, 
for a whole month every day.’ Be- 
cause milk—milk! Do I remember 
milk? I remember milk. I drank 
milk in my day, bottles. I was ill 
once, they carried me to a hospital; 
may I fall down with a stroke here 
and now if they didn’t give me milk. 
Not as you would get schnapps, a 
nip, a tot. They gave it to me by the 
glass, just to drink down. I was ten 
years old then. Let me see. Nine 
I was. Four years ago.” He said 
gruffly: “Nobody can teach me about 
milk.” He wiped a sudden sweat 
off his brow and went on: ‘There is 
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cow milk, and goat milk, and woman 
milk. There was a woman in camp 
fed her girl till she was three, then 
there was no milk she could make in 
herself, so she went about telling 
people if she could only get preg- 
nant it would work again, so she got 
herself pregnant, but it was no good, 
the moment they found out she was 
pregnant, of course, they selected her 
to be gassed. So much about milk.” 
He wiped a sweat off his brow, and 
went on: “So what would I use your 
sheets of paper for? Write on them. 
I can write any letters. Cadge-letters, 
love-letters. Once I was cadge-letter 
writer to a whole delousing station, 
eighty people, a hundred people; a 
professor was there, on my word, 
professor of dancing, but whom did 
they let write their cadge-letters? 
Me. That's the sort of a cadge-letter 
writer I am. Or love-letters. For 
the Poles. To all the ladies in the 
village. If a Pole can write or can’t 
write, with him it is love-letters. 
That's the Polish philosophy. But I 
wouldn't use your paper for that, 
Herr Galach. Let me have two 
sheets. I swear I'll use one for milk 
and one to get there, that’s all.”’. 

“To get there? said the man. ‘To 
get where?” 

“Where?” Yid said. ‘Anywhere. 
Somewhere where it isn’t here but 
somewhere else. Toronto.” 

“Toronto, Canada?” 

“Is that Canada? All right, Cana- 
da. I like the sound: Toronto. Or 
Amazonas.” 

“That isn’t a place,” the man said. 
“That is a river.” 

“What's wrong with a river?” 
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Yid asked. ‘Or Yokohama.” 

“It’s far,” said the man, awkward. 

Yid asked: “Far from where?” 

The man made a helpless gesture, 
and said nothing. 

“What have you got there, in your 
pocket Yid asked suddenly. 

“In my pocket?” the man said, 
startled. Then he grinned. It was 
odd how his cheerfulness returned 
to him, all of a sudden. He was the 
Reverend Hoseah W. Smith, but it 
was a Negro boy's grin, not a rever- 
end Galach’s keep-smiling smile, 
suddenly. He said: “Calories.” 

“Calories,” said the boy. ‘No- 
body can teach me calories. It is 
what you die of.” 

“No,” said the man. 

Yid said: “‘It is what you die of. 
You can die of 1100 calories with 
the British and Americans, or you 
can die of 900 calories with the 
French, or you can die of 800 calories 
in a concentration camp.” He sat 
down, his face taut all of a sudden. 
It was that pain again. ‘Only the 
Americans,” he went on with an éf- 
fort, “only the Americans are so 
used to calories they don’t die of 
them. They can have 3,800, they 
can take 6,000—and they still live.” 
His face was white. “Sorry,” he 
said. “It’s the pain again. Diar- 
rhoea. Maybe I'll have a little 
schnapps.” 

The man had pulled out the parcel 
and opened it. He said: “Sand- 
wiches.” 

“Sandwiches,” said the boy, voice- 
less. His face was livid. 

But for Tiny starting her racket 
just at that moment, maybe the Rev- 


erend H. W. Smith would not have 
noticed for quite another stretch of 
time that they were no longer alone. 
He jerked round, and there they 
were, Tiny and Curls, and the two 
girls, and Goy too, all of them. 
There was that opened package of 
sandwiches on the bench, and there 
they were standing all of a sudden 
in a row, as if this was a show, a 
window display in a delicatessen 
shop. 

It wasn’t a racket really. Tiny just 
lay in her hand cart, and she wailed. 
It wasn’t even a real wail. Whimper- 
ing you would say, a token wail as 
it were, a faint far echo. Her eyes 
were closed. It wasn’t even certain 
she had seen those sandwiches or had 
heard them mentioned. Maybe it 
was just their presence, just that they 
were in the air somehow, what made 
her stir. And she worse again, lying 
there deadlike. It was funny really 
—that echo of an echo of a wail for 
food. 

Curls said it, too. ‘Funny,’ he 
said to the Reverend Smith, “she got 
that from camp, sir. They are weak 
so they can’t stir, so they just must 
wail when the trough with the soup 
is pushed in. So they know you are 
still alive. Funny,” he said once 
more to the visitor, polite, explain- 
ing, while that near-by yet faraway 
wail went on. It was the only sound 
in the room for quite a minute. 
“But,” Curls went on, apologetic, 
“you mustn’t mind her, sir. She is 
worse again. She'll kick the bucket 
in an hour or two.’” He bent down 
to the hand cart, kindly. “Won't 
you, Tiny? Hi, won't you?” 
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He turned round puzzled as the 
man stepped close, gold-rimmed 
spectacles and all, and his keep-smil- 
ing smile nearly gone, and held out 
one of those sandwiches to the wail- 
ing kid. There was no sense in it, 
was there? The girl, not opening 
her eyes, just grabbed that sandwich, 
clawing her nails into it, clawing it 
right through, just clawing it and 
holding as much as she could of it 


_ squeezed tight in her little hands. 


And she near gone, you wouldn't 
have thought there was so much 
strength left in her. There was no 
sense in it. She didn’t even try to 
put it in her mouth. 

“No use,” Yid said, too. “‘Bal- 
loon bellies don’t eat. No hunger.” 


T WAS odd with that Yid boy. 
There was some jerk in him ever 
since those sandwiches had 

turned up. From the sight of him you 
would think there was a strength 
working in him to grab them, and 
grab them, and grab them all; and 
then there was just as strong a 
strength keeping that other strength 
in check. There he was torn between 
those two strengths, and talking. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘this is a butter- 

and-cheese sandwich. You take 
bread, and butter, avd a slab a whole 
two months’ ration of cheese bang 
on top of it; that is the American 
philosophy. Do I know about sand- 
wiches? I’ve seen more sandwiches 
in my life than—!” 

Silly. The others just stood there 

silent, staring. They just drew near- 
er, one step, two short steps, to that 
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bench where the open package lay. 
That silence of theirs was pregnant, 
supercharged with something you 


could not tell. What was it? Look- 
ing at them you would sniff the air 
for the stench of it. What was this, 
the man asked himself, frightened 
suddenly. Circus, it crossed his mind. 
Those cages you sneaked round to as 
a boy whenever the circus came. The 
stench of wild beasts. Yes, wild 
animals close to feeding time had 
that sort of mute threat in them. 
Sweat stood on the man’s brow. The 
voice of the Yid boy stood out 
against the silence like monkey chat- 
ter, uninterruptedly. 

Smiling, the man raised his Ole 
Man River voice and said: “They are 
all yours!" 

Two more seconds: one when they 
tried not just to dive for them, but 
to queue up. Grotesque. What was 
there to queue? Just a few kids. 
But the queueing was in their blood; 
how come you get a thing if you 
don’t queue for it? And after the 
second of the two seconds those 
sandwiches of the Reverend Smith 
from Jesus Church, Beulah, near 
Claxtonville, had not just 
queued for, and distributed, but they 
had gone; vanished; been wiped out; 
there was no trace of them left upon 
the earth. 

Goy said: “More,” growling. 

It was like a signal. They all got 
moving, somehow, unwittingly. They 
all drew nearer to the Reverend 
Smith by just one short step. “More,” 
Goy had said, and the Reverend had 
had no time to reply when the fair 
boy—cCurls was his name, and a well- 
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been 


bred boy too—lifted his finger to a 
bulging pocket of the man’s overcoat 
and said: “There.” 

It was not just a statement; nor 
just a request. It was an indictment. 
You, man, by your one second’s si- 
lence and hesitation have tried to 
imply there was no more to be got 
from you, but here I am putting it to 
you that you lie! 

It was quite appropriate really that 
the man grabbed for that bulging 
pocket without further ado and pull- 
ed out what there was in it. It 
turned out to be books, or slim 
pamphlets; matter in print, anyway. 
“Tracts,” said the man and held out 
one of them in a hesitating hand. 
You couldn’t tell if he just invited 
them to verify his submission that 
this was nothing edible, or if he was 
really nuts enough to offer them a 
tract as a tract, there and then, like a 
clergyman, like a fool. 

Unbelievably, it must really have 
been this, or else that ashamedness 
would not have crept into his eyes 
as he withdrew his hand. Ashamed- 
ness, if not a little fright. Wordless, 
he put all that printed stuff back into 
his pocket. Maybe after all he had 
really just been wanting to show 
them it was not contraband. 

Contraband was the word. Was 
there a little fear? A little fear, a 
little fright was in it anyway, as the 
Reverend, still smiling, started going 
over his pockets. ‘“‘Pills,” he said, 
producing a flat box from a pocket. 
“You won't like them,’ he added. 

“They are of chocolate,” Eve said, 
whispering. They all had moved 
closer in on him by just one step. 
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“Chocolate,” said Ate, breathless. 
“Laxatives!” the man said, Ole 
Man River voice, and had planted 
his joke pat into their faces, had he 
not? He laughed, booming. He 
stopped laughing after a second as 
they did not join in, as they looked 
at him attentive, and mirthless, and 
motionless. He couldn’t have said 
what he was afraid of, but there was 
that little fear again. ‘Chocolate 
laxatives,” he said, in a voice with- 
out resonance. 

Curls said: ‘“‘“My mother used to 
take laxatives, sir. She was liberated 
by the Polish D.P.’s, sir.” He turned 
to the others and explained evenly: 
“They make you s ---.” 

Eve took the box out of the man’s 
hand, earnestly, the bearer of a mis- 
sion, and started distributing the 
pills, one—one—one, three times 
round, under their earnest eyes. 

“They make you s - - -,"” Curls said 
once more, earnest. 

They ate them, each of the, word- 
less, somehow ceremoniously. There 
they stood, solemn, listening after 
the echo of the taste. 

“More,” said Goy. 

It was no longer a case of request 
and gift. Nor was it a case of de- 
mand and compliance either. No, it 
was not a stick-up. It was some- 
thing soberer, at the same time more 
tense and more unemotional. It was 
as if the bodily possessions, outfits 
and attributes of the man Smith did 
not belong to him and had never be- 
longed to him, but were the scien- 
tific object of a commission sent out 
to explore and investigate. A com- 
mission from which the said man was 


not excluded either. He was a mem- 
ber on equal terms. And rightly so, 
he felt, all of a sudden. He too was 
there to investigate. There was some- 
thing very much calling out for in- 
vestigation. Something to be re- 
assessed, he thought, still vaguely; 
but he would find out. Those laxa- 
tive pills, for instance, were quite 
new to him. Or take the lighter that 
now climbed out of a pocket, helped 


.on its way by his unconscious hand. 


It was quite new to him, it was the 
first lighter he had met face to face 
in his life. It was not the hold-up, 
not the circle of earnest and mirth- 
less beasts closer and closer bearing 
in on him—it was that sudden new- 
ness which caused the faint fright in 
him. 

“That's for me,’’ said Goy. 

“Yes,” said Eve. “It’s fire. That's 
for him.” 

“Yes,”’ said Curls. ‘‘He likes fire, 
sir. 

“Yes,” said Eve. ‘He'd fire a 
shed, or a house, anything. Just tell 
him you want something to burn— 
next night it burns. That's the sort 
of a Goy he is.” 

“Yes,” said Goy, and took the 
lighter. 

“He oughtn’t to burn things,” said 
Ate. ‘They burnt a hut once. Jews 
in it. In a camp we were guarding. 
The racket they made.” 

“He doesn’t burn Jews,’ Curls 
said. 

“Never burnt Jews,” Goy said. 
“Cattle, I'd burn cattle. A cowshed. 
Or things. Or cattle.” He was quite 
talkative suddenly. 

“Do you know what I think, 
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dear ?”’ Ate said to Eve as if she was 
holding a nimble teacup in her 
speech. “I think it’s better to let a 
fellow go burning mad then let him 
go raping mad.” 


“Goy does,” Eve said. ‘‘Some- 
times. Not often.” 
“Not often,” Goy said, investigat- 


ing the Reverend’s lighter, joyless. 

The Reverend Smith said quickly: 
“What's in here? Look. Just noth- 
ing. A handkerchief.” 

“That's for me,” Ate said quickly. 

“Or for me,” Eve said. “It'll 
match the one I have. I am going to 
make a pair of undies out of the two. 
I must have a pair of undies. These 
trousers rub you up something terri- 
ble. I’m sore all over the place.” 

“If you are sore,” Ate said, ‘‘may- 
be it’s just gonorrhoea, dear.” 

“It isn’t,” Eve said. ‘‘A rub sore.” 

Ate said: “I’m sure it’s just a rub 
sore, dear. But this hanky is brown. 
I didn’t have a brown hanky since 
I was a kid. It was an honorary 
hanky I got for my first exam, in 
German history, in my first camp. It 
was just the same shade of brown. 

“With a swastika.” She went on with 

her teacup voice: ‘I’m sure it’s just 


gonorrhoea, dear.” She tore the hand- 


kerchief out of the man’s hand in a 
one second’s burst of violence, and 
crammed it into her pocket, her er 
eyes flashing. 

“Never mind,” said the man. 
“Never mind, here is something 
else!” 

“I am healthy as a fish,” Eve said, 
turning to the Reverend. 

“IT am sure you are,” he said. 
“Now look, here is something else. 
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What's this? This is—” 
“The doctor said it,’’ Eve said to 


the Reverend. “It was at the British 
ambulance two or three months ago. 
He said—” 

Ate laughed, silvery. 

“It doesn’t matter really, does it?” 
the man said with that faint fear in 
his eyes. “Now, what is this I dis- 
covered in my pocket?” 

Eve said: “ “You're all right again.’ 
That’s the doctor’s words. ‘You're 
all right again—healthy as a fish!’ ” 

Ate laughed, silvery. 

The man said: “It is a nail file.” 
He gave it to Eve, and told himself 
to smile, and smiled again with a 
great effort, and with fain despair. 

“A nail file,” Eve said, blushing 
deeply. 

Ate stood there silent. 

“A nail file,” Eve said. 

“Yes,” said the Reverend. 

Eve said: “It’s got a blue handle, 
same blue as my blouse.” 

“Yes,” said the Reverend. 

Eve said: ‘“Yes.”” She looked at it. 
“It’s just the blue.” She had all but 
lost her voice. And blushed all over, 
and he too blushing under his grey 
skin, a reverend with spectacles, a 
grown man. It was ridiculous. 

Eve was still looking at the file. 
“It's blue,” she said very quietly. She 
put it in a little pocket she had at 
the front of her corduroys. Her lips, 
moist, half open, reached for a word, 
and got it, and turned it out on her 
awkward tongue. “Thank you,” she 
said, awkward. 

The man said: “I am afraid that’s 
the lot. This is my pocket book. I 
am afraid I must keep this. And 
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here—nothing. I am afraid that’s all 
I had in my pockets. Look.” 

Goy said: “Buttons.” 

“What do you mean?” the man 
asked. They were still standing round 
him, closely. 

“Buttons, sir,” Curls said. 

Ate said: ‘They say maybe you 
can spare us some of your buttons.” 

“Do you mean,” the man said, 
“the buttons of my greatcoat and 
tunic? I mustn’t take them off.” 

“Not all, sir,” Curls said. 

“Of the jersey,” said Ate. “‘Jer- 
sey is yours, private. And the U.S. 
brass letters. And the buttons.” 

Curls said: ‘“And the U.S. letters, 
sir. 

“What for?” the man asked. 

“Have them.” They stood close 
round him, mirthless, as he tore off 
those buttons and metal letters, slow- 
ly, one by one, and handed them 
over one by one, with the movements 
that were strangely heavy, heavy with 
contemplation. ‘“That’s all,’”” he said 
in the end, evenly. 

“What have you got in the pock- 
et book?” Ate asked. 

He took the pocket book, opened 
it. “A few dollars, look; not much. 
It's pay-day to-morrow. Here is my 
pay book. Two hundred and ninety- 
six dollars. Here. Because that boy 
—where is he? He said it was $325.” 

“And that stuff at the other side, 
sir,”’ Curls said. They were standing 
so close round him he could hardly 
move. 

There was that faint fright again 
rising behind the gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles in his eyes; rising and ebbing 
away again in a flicker. No, he was 
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not afraid any longer. Why should 
he be afraid? ‘This here?” he said 
evenly. “That's my identity papers. 
That’s my name, Smith. And this 
here—what is it? Nothing. Notes of 
expenses. Cigarettes, twenty cents; 
one dollar twenty-five, repair of pipe. 
Here. Ten cents to a beggar. Stamps, 
thirty cents. I like my accounts tidy, 
that’s all. You lose track of all your 
change if you don’t write it down. 


. That’s the lot. What's this? Just a 


snapshot. That's all.” 

“A photo of your girl, Smith?” 
Eve said. ; 

Ate asked: “Are you married, 
Smith?” 

“Smith hasn’t got a ring,” said 
Curls. 

“He can be married without a 
ring,” Ate said. 

“Tam not married,” said the Rev- 
erend H. W. Smith. 

“Is it a girl?” said Eve. ‘‘Let’s see 
the photo.” 

“Why are you not married?” Ate 
asked. 

“Here,” said Smith. “Here. This 
is my house, in—’’ In Beulah, Clax- _ 


tonville, Louisiana, U.S.A., he 
wanted to say, and didn’t; it was so 
far away. 


“It’s a nice house,” Curls said. 

Ate asked: “Is that your house- 
keeper in the garden?” 

“It’s my mother,”” said the man. 
“It’s too small; you can’t see her 
well.” 

“You got a mother?” Eve asked. 

Goy said: “Is she a Negress?”’ 

“Yes,” said the Reverend H. W. 
Smith evenly. “She is a Negress. 
And her mother was still a slave.” 
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“A slave?” Curls asked. They 
looked at him, silent, 

“Yes,” said the Reverend. 

“How many rooms have you got 
in that house?” Ate asked. 

“Five,” said the man. ‘Wait. 
Six.” 

“Six all for yourself and your 
mother?” Eve asked. 

“T can’t see the shelter, sir,’’ Curls 
said. “Is the air raid shelter at the 
back of the house?” 

“He's got a basement shelter prob- 
ably,” said Ate. 

“He’s got a garden,” Eve said. 

“Trees,” said Goy. 

Ate asked: “Have you got apple 
trees ?”” 

“T’'ve got an apple tree,’’ said the 
man. 

“One?” said Ate. 

Goy said: “With apples?” 

“TI like pears best,’” said Ate. 

Curls asked: “Have you got a 
pear tree, sir? Hi, sir, have you got 
a plum tree? He hasn't.” 

“Have you got a rose tree?” said 
Eve. 

“There aren’t any rose trees,” Ate 
said. 

Eve said: “There are.” 

“There aren’t,” said Ate. 

“Maybe he has one,” Eve said. 

Curls said: ‘‘He hasn't.” 

‘Maybe he has,” said Eve. 

Curls said: ‘Have you, sir?” 

Ate said: ‘Where does he get his 
things from? Is there a shop? I 
don’t see a shop. Where does he get 
his rations?” 

“His mother queues for him,” 
Eve said. 

Curls asked: “Do you get cheese 
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every month, sir? Do you get an 
egg?” 

‘Maybe he has a hen for himself 
in that little shed here, look, that 
lays eggs for him all for himself,” 
Eve said. ‘Maybe he has two hens.” 

“Have you two hens, Smith?” Ate 
asked. ‘‘He hasn't.” She turned to 
Yid, who came in that moment. 
“He's got an apple tree.” 

“With apples,” Goy said. 

Ate said: “He didn’t say with ap- 
ples. He’s got a mother.” 
“Negress,” said Goy. 

mother.” 

“Has he got a rose tree?’’ Eve 
said. - 

“He doesn’t say,” said Ate. 

“What has he got there in that 
pocket?” Yid said. 

“Nothing,” said Eve. ‘‘Books.” 

“Tracts,” said the Reverend H. W. 
Smith, and once more pulled the 
bunch of them out of his greatcoat 

ocket. 

“Books,” said Yid. ‘Nobody can 
tell me about books. I’ve got them 
all. Each different.” 

“These are tracts,’’ said Smith. “I 
brought them along to—” 

He took one of the small pam- 
phlets and laid it on the shattered 
table; right on the edge, as a shy 
visitor would sit on the edge of an 
offered stool. And then he took that 
small pamphlet away again, and 
shrugged, helpless. ‘What have I 
come for?” he said. ‘To help. To 
educate? Re-educate? Educate?” He 
said it so quietly, he had all but said 
it to himself. 

“Re-educate?” Yid said. “We are 
re-educated.” 


““Negress 
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The man shrugged his shoulders, 
and went through that pile of print. 
“It isn’t just religious tracts,” he 
said, listless. “Look. Little books 
too.” Listless, he held up a book 
with a gaudy jacket. “How old are 
you?” he said. “Did you say thir- 
teen? This is a gift book, to be 
given to a boy of —What does it say 
here? ‘For boys of thirteen to fif- 
teen.’ That's what I got, a suit- 


case full. That's what I came along. 


with.” He held it out to him, sud- 
denly hesitant. ‘Want it?’ he asked. 

Yid took it, puzzled, and opened 
it. ‘Short lines,” he said, disapprov- 
ing. 

“It’s mostly poems, probably,” the 
man said. 

“If it’s short lines,’ the boy said, 
“it is a trick. If they put less on the 
lines it ought to be cheaper.” He 
looked at it, mistrustful. “What is 
poems?” 

“What is poems?” the man said. 
“Poems is—” 

“Hi,” said Yid, “here it says breast 
and the next line says west. Hi! 
Wire, and the next line fire. It 
sounds like—like—” 

“It rhymes,” said the man. ‘That 
is poems.” 

“It rhymes,” Yid said, ‘‘it rhymes,” 
as if learning the word by heart. And 
asked: “Why?” 

“Why?” the man said. “It rhymes 
because it is a poem. That's what a 
poem is.” 

“But why,” Yid asked, urgent. 
“What's the good of it?” 

The man looked at him helplessly. 
“Don’t you think it is beautiful?” 

“Beautiful?” Yid asked, puzzled. 
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“What does it want to be beautiful 
for?” 

The man sat down, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

A barrel organ was outside some- 
where. “Listen,” Yid said. “Blue 
Danube. They played it at Oswiecim, 
on loudspeakers, to drown the rack- 
et when there was a gassing.” 

The man sat there heavily. 

Yid said: ‘They yelled; you could- 
n’t hear them. But you could see 
them yell.” 

Yid said: “I know a poem. But 
it doesn’t rhyme.” He said: “ ‘We, 
the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, being met together, deem 
it right to make known certain prin- 
ciples—’”’ He paused. “Eve took 
it,” he said quietly. 

“Is it a poem?” Eve asked. 

Yid said: ‘Eve took it. To the 
lavatory. But I know it by heart. 
Clause One! ‘Our countries seek no 
aggrandizement—’ No, I'll leave 
that out. I'll start later. Listen 
Clause Six!’’ He paused, and thought, 
and went on very quietly: ‘‘Clause 
Six. ‘After the destruction of Nazi 
tyranny, we hope to see established 
a peace which will afford to all na- 
tions the means of dwelling in safety 
within their boundaries, and which 
will afford assurance that all men, in 
all the lands, may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want.’ ” 
His voice was trailing away. He stood 


there frowning. “Churchill and 
Roosevelt,” he said evenly. 

“It isn’t a poem,” said Eve. 

Yid said: “You listen!” He went 


on very quietly: “We had a Church 
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Parade on that Sunday in our At- 
lantic bay. The sun shone bright 
and warm, while the President and 
I and we all sang the old hymns 
which are our common inheritance, 
and which we learned as children in 
our houses. We sang the hymn 
which John Hampden’s soldiers sang 
when they bore his body to the 
grave, and in which the brief, pre- 
carious span of human life is con- 
trasted with the immutability of 
Him to whom a thousand ages are 
but as yesterday. We sang the sail- 
ors’ hymn, ‘For those in peril on the 
sea.. We sang Onward Christian 


Soldiers, and indeed I felt that this 
was no vain presumption, but that 
we had the right to feel that we were 
serving a cause for the sake of which 
a trumpet has sounded from on high. 
It swept across me that here was the 
only hope, but also the sure hope, 
of saving the world from measureless 
degradation.” 

Yid’s voice was trailing away, in- 
audible. He stood there frowning, 
as if listening after that fading 
sound. “But you're right,” he said 
evenly. ‘It doesn’t rhyme.” 


They were all silent. 
Copyright, 1947, by Robert Neumann 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., N. ¥. 
(Price $2.75) 


Put and Take 


DURING the last war a young Negro lieutenant was transferred 
from one post to another, and his captain sent along a letter saying 
that he was an efficient lieutenant but that he had one vice, gam- 


bling. 


» al “Young man,” said the commanding officer, “I hear that you're 


addicted to gambling.” 


“Yes, sir,” replied the lieutenant. “I'll bet you ten dollars you 

have a mole on your right shoulder.” ; 
“Just to show you, I'll take that bet,” replied the officer. And he 
(\ removed his shirt to prove that he had no blemish on his shoulder. 
‘ e The lieutenant paid him. Then the commanding officer sat down 
and wrote to the lieutenant’s former captain saying that he had al- 
$ ready taught the young man a lesson and telling what had happened. 
In a few days he received this reply: ‘The lieutenant wins. Be- 
fore he left he bet me fifty dollars he'd have your shirt off in 

five minutes after he met you.” 
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What Will Negroes Look Like 1000 Years 
From Today 


A prominent anthropologist and author, M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
looks into the crystal ball of the future and comes up with a predic- 
tion of how the American Negro will look in the atomic world of 
tomorrow .. . if there’s any world left. His prognostications make 
engrossing reading that you will not want to miss. 


The Outlaw Rider Of Brown’s Hole 


Out in the Wild West during the days when cattle rustlers ruled the 
range, a Negro cowboy became a legendary figure who had many 
brushes with the law. Hard-riding Isom Dart left his brand on many 
cattle and his mark on the West with his rope and six shooter. Here 
is the story of his fabulous exploits and how he finally met his end as as 
he lived—by the gun. 


America’s First Negro 


Long before slaves landed in Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619, America 
Saw its first Negro in a black Moroccan who was a guide, trader and 
warrior on these shores as early as 1528. The chronicle of Estaven’s 
adventures in this strange land and his life with the Indians has been 
dramatically written by Mark Harris in an exciting article. 
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headlines in every leading ng newspaper in 
land. For the first time in American. history, 
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maxed a 42-year Army career for the ex-How- 
ard University student who enlisted ‘in the 
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' now a colonel in the Air Corps and in com- 
= mand of the 447th Composite Group at Lock- 
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